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.».OR IS THERE? 


Leukemia now gives its young vic- 
tims only months of life. But there 
is hope for those with this form of 
cancer. That hope is research. 
Research has already extended 
the lives of many leukemia pa- 
tients by months and even years. 
Research alone can find a way to 
stop this cancer of the blood-form- 
ing tissues once it has mysteri- 
ously begun. And every day that 
a leukemia patient lives allows 





science one more day to find a cure 
—or even a new way to extend his 
life a little longer. 

Every year leukemia kills 2,000 
children and 10,000 adults, and 
the incidence is rising. Every year 
the American Cancer Society allo- 
cates more and more money to 
research specifically related to leu- 
kemia. Last year, it allotted nearly 
$1,000,000 to such research, out of 
a total research expenditure of 
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about $12,000,000. Much more 
money is needed this year. The 
more you contribute, the faster 
research on leukemia and other 
forms of cancer will pro- 
gress. Guard your fam- 
ily! Fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check! 
Send your contribution 
to “Cancer,” in care of 
your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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tre, Minwaaeie Even though you’ve never been 
to this city, you no doubt recog- 
nize it as Washington, D.C. The 
famous landmarks pictured in 
the aerial view are unmistakable. 
Members of The Independent 
Bankers Association will soon 
find themselves in this setting. 
BILL McDORae The IBA will stage its 27th an- 

nual convention in Washington 


April 20 to 22. 
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Counterattack 


in 


Topeka 


Propaganda Efforts by U.S. S&L League 
Effectively Refuted by Alert Local Bankers 


Propaganda efforts by the U. S. Sav- 
ings and Loan League on the tax 
equality issue has 
backfired in To- 
peka, Kansas, as 
the result of a 
counterattack by 
local bankers. 

The League 
had presented be- 
fore the Topeka 
Real Estate 
Board a new 
sound film, which purportedly shows 
that the present method of taxing S 
& L’s is a fair one. 

Led by William Macferran, Jr., 
president of The State Savings Bank, 
Topeka bankers asked for “equal 
time” to bring their side of the issue 
before the realtors at a subsequent 
meeting. 

Invited to speak was L. Shirley 
Tark, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Main State Bank of 
Chicago and one of the country’s 
outstanding authorities on tax equal- 
ity. 





MR. TARK 


Lifting Curtain 


“Mr. Tark’s speech went over big,” 
Mr. Macferran reported. “Every 
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man in the room gave Mr. Tark un- 
divided attention; you could tell he 
was lifting the curtain and explain- 
ing things to them that they did not 
know.” 

Over 100 realtors were in the au- 
dience. Also present were three or 
four lawyers, about 15 bankers, in- 
cluding the president, vice president 
and secretary of the Kansas Bankers 
Association, the immediate past pres- 
ident of the KBA, State Bank Com- 
missioner J. A. O’Leary, a number of 
bankers from nearby communities, 
and representatives of the press. 

Representing S & L interests were 
a vice president of the U. S. Savings 
and Loan League and the president 
of a $12 million S & L. 

A brochure produced by The In- 
dependent Bankers Association, “The 
Blot on the Tax Picture,” was dis- 
tributed to the audience. 


Encouragement 


Mr. Macferran said success of the 
venture could serve as an encour- 
agement for bankers in other parts 
of the country to resist the League’s 
efforts. 

“IT suggest that bankers through- 
out the United States remain alert 


and have a competent speaker such 
as Mr. Tark available to give the 
banker’s side of the tax equality 
issue in all places where the S & L 
film has been shown,” Mr. Macferran 
said. 

The League is reportedly attempt- 
ing to have the film shown before 
various groups throughout the 
nation. 


Throwing Rocks 


There has been some conjecture 
that the film, itself, has a reverse 
effect on the point the League is 
attempting to make. 

One banker who saw it said he 
felt it was “playing right into our 
hands.” 

“By stressing the fact that the 
S & L’s do not pay Federal income 
tax,” he said, “the film leaves the 
feeling that the guy who is not pay- 
ing taxes is throwing rocks at the 
guy who is!” 


Ludicrous 


In his talk to the realtors, Mr. 
Tark said the contention by S & L’s 
that they should receive special 
treatment because they are the “poor 
man’s bank” is “ludicrous.” 

“If being the ‘poor man’s bank’ is 
a basis for tax exemption,” he said, 
“the commercial banks are more 
entitled to such consideration than 
the savings and loan associations, 
based on size of average savings 
account.” 

He said attempts by bankers to 
remove the tax advantage enjoyed 
by the S & L’s “is purely and simply 
a fight on principle.” He said the 
Bankers Committee for Tax Equality 
has no thought of interference other 
than that of tax equality. 


He listed the following as reasons 
for the tax advantage enjoyed by 
the S & L’s: 

An honest misunderstanding; lack 
of knowledge on the part of the 
public and some in official position; 
the self-centered selfishness of the 
S & L’s; their influence politically; 
the lethargy on the part of their 
competition and. the complacency 
and indifference of the larger banks 
who were not seriously hurt. 


He added that the latter group “is 
waking up now.” 
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PHPGDSO 


FRB Says *No’ To 
Mississippi Merger 


IBA Among Winners in Hazlehurst Dispute } 


A bank merger proposal in Hazlehurst, Mississippi that was actively 
opposed by The Independent Bankers Association has been disap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Board turned thumbs down on a request to merge the Bank 
of Hazlehurst with the Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Company of 
Jackson. This would have made the Bank of Hazlehurst a branch of 
the Jackson bank. 

Deliberations on the proposal were begun by the Board following 
a hearing in Washington, D.C., on November 16. Representing the 
IBA at the hearing was Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, sec 
retary of the Association. 

Also appearing in opposition were B. T. Roberts, executive vice 
president, Merchants and Planters Bank of Hazlehurst; Max T. Allen, 
a director of the Merchants and Planters Bank and Thomas H. Wat- 
kins, attorney for the bank. 

Mr. DuBois argued that since Hazlehurst is now served by two 
strong banks, the proposed merger would add nothing to the con- 
venience and needs of the community. 

He said the merger would force the remaining bank in Hazlehurst 
to meet the competition of a giant. 

“If this merger was to be approved,” Mr. DuBois said, “we can easily 
assume that for competitive reasons other large banks would feel the 
urge to expand via the merger route.” 

He said the time to stop a monopolistic trend is in its early incep- 
tion; “to lock the barn before the horse is stolen.” 

He added that approval of the merger “would make a shambles” 
out of the Bank Merger Control Bill. 
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“creetly lavish. Rooms are ex: 


traordinarily large, —— | 


Naturally, every room ‘has dad 
vidually controlled air condi- 
tioning, color television, FM 
radio, extension phone in bath- 
room, its own private cocktail 
bar. And may I venture to say, 
sir, the personalized service is 
unparalleled. 


Welcome, sir—and madame—to 


WAY DE A-EAST 
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Controversies over branch 
banking have raged since 
America was an infant. 
Down through our history, 
j these controversies resulted 
in policies that shaped the 

present trends in American 
4 banking. The roots of the 

branch banking system in 
America are explored in 
F this unique historical series, 

which starts on these pages 
and will be continued in the 
February and March issues. 











Part | 


“Branches, Battles and Biddle” 


Aithough there were certain quasi- 
banking establishments in the col- 
onies, banking, strictly speaking, had 
its beginnings in the United States 
with the chartering by the Continen- 
tal Congress of the Bank of North 
America in 1781. Doubts concerning 
the authority of Congress to make 
such a grant caused the institution 
to secure a charter the following year 
from the State of Pennsylvania. A 
bank was authorized by Massachu- 
setts in 1784, followed by one in New 
York in 1791. There were an esti- 
mated 28 banks in this country by 
1800, the total reaching 88 in 1811. 

For a number of years, few if any 
restrictions were placed on such in- 
stitutions. Many were given official 
recognition as state banks, and in 
some instances the state government 
owned a share of the capital. Gen- 
erally, they issued currency and 
loaned money, but, owing to the ab- 
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sence of any great surplus of wealth, 
deposits were small. These early 
banks created precedents favorable 
to state banks which, with the excep- 
tions of the first and second Banks of 
the United States, constituted the 
nation’s banking system until 1863. 


Early Beginnings 

Branch banking appeared fairly 
early. In 1792 Massachusetts char- 
tered a bank with the right to main- 
tain branches. However, the system 
did not become popular there, and 
later legislation discriminated against 
it. 

The Vermont legislature author- 
ized the Vermont State Bank, with 
branches at Woodstock and Middle- 
bury, in 1806. Two branches, at Bur- 
lington and Westminster, were added 
in 1811, The system, however, broke 
down in 1812. 

Around 1814 some bank charters 





in Connecticut required the setting up 
of branch offices for the convenience 
of customers. This policy was sub- 
sequently reversed. 

The first Bank of the United 
States, proposed by Alexander Ham- 
ilton and given life by Congress, 
began operations in 1791. Since it 
had eight branches and was the sub- 
ject of much controversy, one can 
say that it launched the branch bank- 
ing debate in this country. Branching 
per se was not the crucial issue, but 
that factor was inseparable from the 
larger question of the institution’s 
role in the economy. 

Hamilton, depending on one’s 
viewpoint, was the apostle of govern- 
ment domination by business or a 
true prophet of America’s destiny as 
a great industrial nation. He did ad- 
vocate a close alliance between gov- 
ernment and business, but, unlike 
many modern exponents of this po- 
sition, he (according to friendly his- 
torians) thought government ought 
to be the senior partner and the 
chief beneficiary in this arrangement. 


Jefferson Condemns 
From the start, the Bank was an 
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Dr. Charles L. Sewrey, who wrote “The Branches and the Roots” for 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, has taught United States economic history 
at South Dakota State College at Brookings since 
1947. He was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1920 
and received ali of his degrees from the University 
of Minnesota, including the Ph.D. in 1955. 

He taught at the U. of M. from 1943)to 1947 
with the successive ranks of teaching assistant and 
instructor. He came to South Dakota State in 1947 
as assistant professor and was promoted to associ- 
ate professor in 1956. 

His thesis for the doctorate became especially 
timely during recent months with the nomination 
and election of Catholic Senator John F. Kennedy as President. The 
subject of the thesis was “ideological aspects of anti-Catholicism in 
the United States.” Articles on the thesis and related topics have been 
published in the Christian Century. 

He is also author of the 75th anniversary history of South Dakota 








issue between Federalists and Re- 
publicans.* Thomas Jefferson, whose 
party ousted that of Hamilton from 
power in 1801, condemned the in- 
stitution as a monopoly and ob- 
jected to its supplanting the “pre- 
cious metals” with a paper circula- 
tion. In 1803 he declared the Bank’s 
attitude to be “one of the most 
deadly hostility existing against the 
principles and form of our constitu- 
tion.” Eight years later, Congress 
by a vote of 65 to 64 in the House 
and 18 to 17 in the Senate (the 
Vice President breaking the tie) re- 
fused to renew the charter. 

Nevertheless, within five years, an- 
other Republican Congress was to 
sanction a second Bank of the United 
States, with powers and functions 
similar to those of the first. The de- 
mise of its predecessor had given 
rise to increasingly difficult prob- 
lems, the net result of which was 
that Jefferson’s party reversed its 
original principles (as it was to do 
on a number of subjects besides the 
Bank.) The Federalists, for their 
part, were guilty of an analogous 
defection since they now protested 
vigorously against a renewal of the 
institution upon whose necessity and 
propriety they had insisted while in 
office. 





*In recent times, neither party can be 
identified with one side or the other in 
the branch banking question. Occasionally, 
in a particular state, the Democrats may 
take one position and the Republicans an- 
other, but elsewhere the stands of the 
two parties may be reversed. 
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Embarrassment 


By 1816, however, experience had 
made those in charge of the country 
increasingly aware of the virtues of 
the establishment which they had 
killed in 1811. Not having an official 
Bank at their disposal proved a seri- 
ous embarrassment during the War 
of 1812. Although privately owned 
(except that one fifth of its $10 mil- 
lion stock was held by the govern- 
ment), Hamilton’s instituticn had 
had a special relationship to the 
government. It was a depository for 
federal funds and an agency in 
transferring them from one part of 
the country to another. 

Another purpose—not foreseen at 
the time of its founding—which the 
Bank had served well was that of 
disciplining the state chartered banks 
in the matter of note issuing. At the 
time, bank notes constituted a most 
important element in banking. These 
notes entered circulation as_ the 
money banks loaned to their bor- 
rowers. They then comprised the 
greater part of the nation’s currency. 

The pace of American growth, 
while rapid, was hardly equal to the 
contemporary spirit of buoyance and 
optimism, leading repeatedly to over- 
extensions of credit with ensuing dis- 
illusionment and ruination for many. 
These dangerous tendencies were 
checked to some extent by the Bank 
of the United States when it called 
upon state and local banks to redeem 
their notes (which the B.U.S. had 
received from federal revenue col- 
lectors) in gold or silver. 


Renewal Refused 


Such restraints did not make the 
Bank popular with speculators and 
debtors. State banks also looked 
upon it as a rival. Opposition from 
these sources led to the refusal by 
Congress to grant charter renewal in 
1811. (Moreover, the Bank itself, 
while normally conservative, had not 
invariably shown itself immune to 
the speculative urge.) Although 
agrarian elements were prominent 
among the institution’s opponents, 
they were by no means unanimous. 
And some prominent businessmen, 
notably John Jacob Astor, were to be 
found with the “anti” forces. 

According to Catterall, branches 
were an essential feature of this 
Bank’s makeup. Without them, he 
says, it would have been virtually 
useless to the government, “unable to 
exercise an efficient control over the 
state banks; incapable of furnishing 
accommodations in discounts and ex- 
change throughout the country; un- 
provided with a note circulation of 
uniform value, or with any extended 
currency.” On the other hand, the 
branches brought the Bank into con- 
flict with state interests and contri- 
buted to the feeling that it was un- 
constitutional.** 


Bad Banking 


The end of Hamilton’s Bank was 
followed by an increase in the num- 
ber of state banks from 88 in 1811 
to 246 in 1816. The era was notable 
for bad banking. Charters were 
granted by special legislative acts, 
often procured by fraud. In time, the 
reaction against such abuses became 
so great that, following the War of 
1812, some states in their constitu- 
tions declared total war on banks. 
This kind of hostility persisted for 
many years. 

In Wisconsin, for example, all cor- 
porate charters, even in the case of 
churches, contained the stipulation 
that nothing in them should be con- 
strued to authorize the business of 
banking. Gradually, reform meas- 
ures, either instituted by banks them- 
selves or imposed by law, were 
adopted, and matters improved. 

In addition to other deficiencies, 
state banks, by failing to pay in 
specie, were depriving the nation of 





**Ralph C. H. Catterall, The Second Bank 
Pa United States (Chicago, 1902), p. 
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a uniform currency. All of these fac- 
tors culminated in the decision to 
charter a second Bank of the United 
States in 1816. It was given func- 
tions similar to those of its prede- 
cessor and broadened powers. Again, 
the federal government’s share of the 
capital was one fifth (out of a total 
this time of $35 million.) The Bank 
was supposed to pay the government 
a bonus, transfer public funds and 
make public payments without 
charge. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was given authority to remove 
government deposits but was re- 
quired to lay his reasons for doing 
so before Congress. 


Drifting Course 


The new Bank followed a drifting 
course until Nicholas Biddle became 
president in 1823. The first head, 
William Jones (1816-1819) had 
been chosen for political reasons and 
was incompetent. Under his adminis- 
tration, the institution lent itself to 
various unwise speculative enter- 
prises. There was also fraud in some 
branches, notably the one at Balti- 
more. Jones was said to be trans- 
ferring too much capital to the 
South and West (just the opposite 
of what was to be charged against 
his successors, Cheves and Biddle.) 
On the more encouraging side was 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s decision 
in the case of McCulloch versus 
Maryland, which upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Bank and barred the 
states from taxing its notes. This was 
on the ground that “the power to 
tax involves the power to destroy.” 

The Bank’s directors ousted Jones 
in 1819. The next president, Lang- 
don Cheves, took over at a critical 
moment, the institution being hard 
pressed and on the verge of closing. 
Cheves adopted a vigorous retrench- 
ment, bearing hard on many having 
dealings with the Bank. This averted 
collapse, but his later experiences 
were less happy. He made several 
errors, one being failure to exert 
sufficient control over the branches. 
The Bank’s stockholders, moreover, 
came to regard some of his policies 
as over-conservative and eventually 
forced his resignation. 


Jackson Opposes 


The next head, Nicholas Biddle, 
served sixteen years from 1823. It 
was during his administration that 
the Bank became involved in its fight 
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with President Andrew Jackson. 
Biddle has been variously presented 
as a boundlessly arrogant and ruth- 
less proponent of the “interests” 
against the common man—and as a 
far-seeing financial statesman, who, 
like Hamilton, was an architect of 
America’s pre-eminence. 

He continued and expanded im- 
provements begun under Langdon 
Cheves. The unsound practices of 
state banks were again curbed by 
presenting their notes for redemp- 
tion. During the first five years under 
his direction, the Bank’s investments 
increased from $42 million to $5i 
million, and its note circulation went 
from $4.5 million to nearly $9.9 mil- 
lion. Individual deposits nearly 
doubled. 

By 1828 the Bank was paying divi- 
dends of seven per cent and had 


_-—— ROLLING THE LAWN 


/ Someone once said that the reason 
they have such beautiful lawns in 
England is because they were well 
prepared in the beginning and have 
beencarefully rolled for about three 
hundred years. This says to us that 
no matter how sound a thesis might 
be, it becomes meaningful only if 
it is emphasized repeatedly over a 
long period of time. 


Well, we can’t go back three hun- 
dred years, but for at least the past 
twenty-five years we have been say- 
ing to bankers over and over again, 
“The checks you sell cost you noth- 
ing.” As a check printer, our prime 
objective is to produce a lot of 
| checks. As a merchandiser, our 
prime objective has been, and is, to 
do everything possible to enable 
our bank customers to recover 
their check costs. 


Now it doesn’t make any difference 
what a bank pays for its checks or 
how cheaply it can print them. .. 
they are too expensive if their cost 
has to be absorbed. Over a ten-year 
period, the amount of money ex- 








accumulated a surplus of $1.5 mil- 
lion. It had even succeeded, by 
judicious aid to promising develop- 
mental enterprises, in overcoming 
much of the West’s earlier suspicions. 

That the Bank should be the subject 
of one of the two hottest battles of 
the Jackson administration (the 
other being the nullification struggle) 
came as a surprise to many. That 
Biddle had not foreseen it when 
Jackson first appeared as a Presi- 
dential candidate is shown by his 
vote for the latter in 1824. 

In 1828, however, the institution 
was accused of directing its not in- 
considerable economic influence in 
favor of the General’s opponent. 
Jackson, nevertheless, kept silence on 
the subject during the campaign. 
His reticence is said to have masked 
a “determined and relentless opposi- 





pended for checks under the MICR 
program will exceed the cost of 
machines by a wide margin. The sav- 
ings promised by MICR will be 
realized in fuller measure if check 
costs can be held to a minimum. 
The one and only way to accom- 
plish this is to recover the money. 


Strangely enough, banks who pro- 
vide imprinted checks free will 
actually se// more after starting this 
practice than they did before. As 
a matter of fact, this really isn’t 
strange at all, because the offering 
of free imprinted checks stimulates 
the customer to want something 
just a little bit better. This writer 
is using a twenty-seven cent ball 
point pen to write this message but 
he carries a three dollar job in his 
pocket. Similarly, checks provided 
free, while perfectly good and cer- 
tainly usable, do not have quite the 
appeal of those which are paid for. 
So remember...the checks you buy 
or print, and give away, are expen- 
sive regardless of their cost, whereas 
the checks you sell cost you nothing. 














Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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ELECTRONIC 
FINGER MAN! 


HARRY MERTZ, La Salle Vice Presi- 
dent and Auditor, has a talent for put- 
ting his finger right on the spot where 
banking systems can be modernized 
to make them more efficient. Harry 
Mertz is another reason why La Salle 
(assets $175,000,000) is so well quali- 
fied to handle correspondent banking 
services. Want to see Harry? Just call 
STate 2-5200, La Salle National Bank, 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 90, Ill. Com- 
plete Trust Services. Member FDIC. 
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tion to all banks and to the entire 
mercantile and credit system.”* 


Afraid 


A recent historian, highly disparag- 
ing of what he considers Jackson’s 
naivete and duplicity, describes him 
as “an uncritical Republican in the 
Jeffersonian tradition, opposed to all 
debt, government and private, and 
to all banks, national and state.”** 

While regarding Biddle’s institu- 
tion as especially dangerous because 
of its size and special privileges, 
Jackson once explained:“I do not 
dislike your Bank any more than all 
Banks. But ever since I read the 
history of the South Sea Bubble I 
have been afraid of all banks.” Ap- 
parently, the only such depository 
that Jackson would trust was one 
wholly controlled and owned by the 
government. 

The Bank was a subject on which 
there was widespread disagreement 
among Jackson’s advisers and within 
his official family. Some of these 
people feared the political effect of 
the President’s strictures in such a 
key state as Pennsylvania. 

On the other hand, the Bank had 
made powerful enemies among Jack- 
son supporters, not only debt ridden 
farmers but many businessmen and 
rival bankers. 

Sectional conflicts were significant 
but by no means all important in 
dividing the pro- from anti-Bank 
forces. While it had friends in the 
South and West, the distribution of 
its stock and circulation were such 
as to type it as an enterprise for the 
special benefit of the Northeast. 

Crisis 

Fearing the hornet’s nest it might 
stir up, Jackson’s counselors had dis- 
suaded him from attacking the Bank 
in his inaugural address. Later on 
that same year (1829), however, his 
message to Congress expressed skep- 
ticism as to the Bank’s constitution- 
ality. 

The message also infuriated Bid- 
dle by casting doubt on whether the 
institution had established a uniform 
and sound currency. Most later his- 
torians have agreed with Biddle that 





*Thomas P. Govan, Nicholas Biddle: Na- 
tionalist and Public Banker (Chicago, 
1959), p. 115. 

** bid. 


this part of the denunciation was 
unfair and inaccurate. 

The real crisis came in 1832 when 
supporters of the Bank prematurely 
sought a renewal of its charter. Since 
the old grant still had four years to 
run, this gave rise to questions as to 
why all the hurry. Henry Clay’s pres- 
idential ambitions are often given as 
the crucial factor, but this has been 
disputed on the ground that Jackson 
was expected to win in any event. 

Holding somewhat inflated esti- 
mates of its popularity, advocates of 
the Bank thought that Jackson, what- 
ever his personal predilections, 
would be hesitant to veto before 
being returned to office; if this ex- 
pectation failed, making a campaign 
issue of re-charter would, it was con- 
fidently thought, insure the election 
of a Congress that would override a 
veto. 


Vetoed 


At any rate, the measure passed 
Congress and was promptly vetoed, 
the President setting forth his rea- 
sons in ‘some detail. He held the 
Bank unconstitutional as well as a 
dangerous concentration of power, 
particularly in being able to issue 
notes circulating among the people 
as money. 

Like many Westerners of the time, 
Jackson was very much afraid of in- 
flation, although this part of his case 
against the Bank had to be soft 
pedaled for political reasons—since 
it was far more telling against the 
state chartered banks that were his 
allies in the struggle. 

The veto message also contained 
something of Jackson’s social phil- 
osophy which, curiously enough, 
caused his enemies to accuse him of 
inciting class hatred. The President 
conceded that differences in talents 
and personal qualities must, even in 
the best of systems, lead to social and 
economic inequalities. However, he 
thought that government had no 
business augmenting such disparities: 

“In the full enjoyment of the 
gifts of Heaven and the fruits 
of superior industry, economy, 
or virtue, every man is equally 
entitled to protection by law, 
but when the laws undertake to 
add to these natural and just ad- 
vantages artificial distinctions, to 
make the rich richer, and to 
protect the more powerful, the 
humbler members of society— 
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the farmers, mechanics, and la- 
borers—who have neither the 
time nor the means of securing 
like favors for themselves, have 
a right to complain of the in- 
justice of their government.” 


Frustration 
The reaction of Biddle and his 


group seems to have been an exer- 
cise in frustration. Not being able 
to overturn the veto, Biddle com- 
pared the President to a “chained 
panther biting the bars of his cage” 
(the figure was actually more apt for 
Biddle at this point.) Jackson’s mes- 
sage was termed a “manifesto of 
anarchy.” 

The Bank accordingly became an 
issue in the 1832 campaign, (Jackson 
versus Clay), which Jackson won. 
Interpreting the victory as a mandate 
to complete his war of extermina- 
tion, the President found various 
ways of harassing the institution, 
finally withdrawing government 
funds from its vaults. 

This caused the Senate to pass a 
resolution of censure against Jackson 
(which was expunged from the 
record about four years later.) The 
Bank itself obtained a charter from 
Pennsylvania in 1836 but came to 
an inglorious close in 1841 as one of 
many victims of a prolonged eco- 
nomic depression. Biddle had left the 
“sinking ship” in 1839. 





Still Controversial 


For several years, this Bank had 
been one of the biggest bones of 
contention in American politics. It 
continues to be that so far as his- 
torians are concerned. Supporters, 
both contemporary and later, have 
been able to make an impressive case 
in its favor. It succeeded in its aim 
of restoring redemption in specie. 

Yet, despite the discipline exer- 
cised on state banks, they generally 
enjoyed a considerable growth under 
the BUS’s aegis. The Bank really 
assisted the development of the West 
(although not at as rapid a pace as 
many Westerners would have liked) 
by causing credit and a sound cur- 
rency to be reasonably abundant.* 

The role of this institution has 
been compared to that of the later 
Federal Reserve System. One histor- 
ian goes so far as to say that the 
Bank furnished a circulating medium 
sounder than specie and that the 
United States between 1791 and 1833 
was, in terms of banking, the best 
served nation in the world. 


Two Sides 


According to this interpretation, 
the attack on the Bank originated not 





*Since, however, the BUS did not have 
regular dealings with all banks, some state 
bank notes still did not circulate at par. 
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BOB WILLIAMS, 
La Salle Vice 
President in charge 
of advertising, 
knows how to blow 
the advertising horn 
of plenty. Experience 
with many successful 
promotions proves 
he’s hitting the right 
notes. Need to boost 
business? Why not call 
on Bob? He’s at 
STate 2-5200. That’s 
La Salle National 
Bank, 135 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 90, Ill. 
Member FDIC. 
Complete Trust 
Services. 
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G. A. HAVEN, president of the Root River State Bank in Chat- 
field, Minnesota, trowels mortar around the cornerstone of the 
bank’s new building. Looking on are Catherine Howard, vice 
president, and Dwaine Spelhaug, vice president and cashier. 
The laying of the cornerstone on November 25 marked the 
104th anniversary of the bank’s founding. Books, brochures 
and a letter from the bank’s present staff were sealed within a 
stainless steel box placed inside the cornerstone. 





(as often claimed) with the common 
man but rather with “bold, specula- 
tive, often adventurous” (and fre- 
quently unscrupulous) spirits who 
insisted on complete freedom from 
social restraint in their quests for 
quick profits. Biddle, on the other 
hand, was (to the dismay of some 
stockholders) more anxious to serve 
the nation than to maximize the 
Bank’s income. 

The other side insists that matters 
were not nearly so roseate as the 
above description implies. It charac- 
terizes the Bank as a “money power”, 
whose capabilities for harming vari- 
ous sectors of the economy were 
great and had often been realized in 
practice. The value of its services, 
such as transmitting funds for the 
government, was disputed. 

In order to suit its own needs and 
convenience, it was said to have oc- 
casionally made it difficult for the 
government to withdraw its own 


funds. 
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The threat of monopolistic dic- 
tatorship inherent in such a priv- 
ileged institution was always at 
the heart of the case against it. 
Closely allied was the charge of 
“corruption” which this power 
was said to make possible and 
inevitable. Even friends admitted 
it was too powerful, and some 
advocates of re-charter sought 
to have its privileges curtailed in 
the renewed grant. 


Powerful Force 


That the BUS was a force to reckon 
with in the early American economy 
cannot be gainsaid. It controlled one 
third of the country’s banking capital 
and approximately a fourth of its 
note circulation. It undoubtedly had 
the ability to affect for better or 
worse the fortunes of entire areas. 
It had early caused trouble for Cin- 
cinnati by directing its branch there 
to collect loans at 20 per cent each 
month. The Bank thereupon fore- 





closed a great amount of real estate 
upon which it realized a substantial 
profit. 

Again, in 1833-1834, Biddle’s re- 
trenchment preceding the removal of 
government deposits precipitated a 
financial panic entailing widespread 
unemployment and distress. When 
even close friends remonstrated with 
him about this, Biddle retorted: 

“You may rely upon it that 
the Bank has taken its final 
course, and that it will neither 
be frightened nor cajoled from 
its duty by any small driveling 

about relief to the country... . 

This worthy President thinks 

that because he has scalped 

Indians and imprisoned judges, 

he is to have his way with the 

Bank. He is mistaken—and he 

may as well send at once and 

engage lodging in Arabia.” 


Biddle’s Faults 


Biddle sought to bring home to the 
people the blunders of their govern- 
ment, but instead he seemed to dem- 
onstrate by his own actions the dan- 
gers pointed to by the Bank’s critics. 
Even in Pennsylvania, his forcing the 
issue in such a manner brought it 
into disrepute. 

Well before that final autocratic 
gesture, Biddle had shown signs of 
preoccupation with power and _ its 
prerogatives. In such cases power as 
a necessary means and power for its 
own sake often become confused. 

Nicholas Biddle felt that the Bank’s 
charter, once granted, conferred on 
it authority which could not be taken 
away or questioned, even by federal 
officials, until the time limit for the 
grant had expired. 

Government representatives, re- 
quired by law to be present at di- 
rectors’ meetings, complained that 
they were treated there as nonentities. 

One of Biddle’s faults was talking 
too much (which may have tipped 
the balance toward Jackson’s deci- 
sion to veto in 1832), and once he 
boasted that he had power of life 
or death over the state chartered 
banks. His magnanimous addendum 
that the BUS had nevertheless re- 
frained from killing these banks off 
was neither reassuring nor convinc- 
ing. 

Monarchy 

By virtue of the position of its 
president, the Bank seemed to re- 
semble an absolute personal mon- 
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archy. Biddle, alone of the directors, 
had the right to serve an unlimited 
time; the others were restricted to 
three years. In addition, he was the 
only full time director. Finally, the 
other directors owed their election 
to the president, who held a majority 
of the proxies. 

Charges of political corruption and 
bribery of the press were made and 
vehemently denied. Historians still 
disagree over this, and it may be 
largely a question of how one de- 
fines terms, as well as how charitable 
one cares to be in interpreting be- 
havior that was sometimes at least 
ambiguous in its import. Much de- 
pends, too, on whether Biddle is 
judged during the more tranquil 
periods of the Bank’s history or 
when he felt himself pressed. Even 
friendly critics admit that during 
these latter moments he now and 
then departed from his normally 
“high standards.” 


Held in Line 


The Bank made loans to news- 
papers and politicians, as well as to 
others. The initiative for such ar- 
rangements did not always come 
from the institution. A number of 
Congressmen were not above taking 
advantage of the siege against the 
Bank in 1832 and 1833 to apply for 
loans. These Biddle generally con- 
sidered expedient to grant. 

There were, however, other politi- 


























Fiomk Oven. 


“Ever consider hiring a professional to take up the office collections?” 
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cal leaders, with a greater sense of 
delicacy, who deliberately refrained 
from making requests for favors 
during the critical years; thus the 
total loans to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives may have been kept from 
getting way out of line with past 
periods. 

A Senatorial committee, investigat- 
ing the matter in 1834, found no 
evidence that members of Congress 
“expected or sought favors of the 
Bank on account of their public char- 
acter.” The committee saw nothing 
unusual or improper about these 
loans or the security upon which they 
had been made. It considered it un- 
reasonable to infer that “the mere 
loan of a sum of money on unexcep- 
tionable security on which, during its 
continuance, the interest is regularly 
paid, with the full knowledge that 
the principal is also to be exacted in 
due course of time, can be regarded 
so to operate as to induce a member 
to forget the obligations he is under 
to himself, his country, and his God.” 

Nevertheless, it is a fair question 
whether public confidence is better 
merited by assurances that politicans 
are too honorable to yield to temp- 
tation—or by the knowledge that 
they recognize their own human 
limitations sufficiently so as volun- 
tarily to put temptation beyond their 
reach. 

END OF PART | 
(Continued Next Month) 














TIME 
SAVER! 


Why look further for ways to boost 
bank profits when Bob Hanlon, 
La Salle Vice President and head of 
the correspondent banking division, 
is anxious to spend his time to show 
you how the La Salle staff can 
make your operation more produc- 
tive. Call him today at La Salle 
National Bank, 135 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago 90, Ill., STate 2-5200. 
Member FDIC, Complete Trust 
Services. 
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Left, Taft Memorial; right, the 
“Cherry Blossom Special’’ of the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 


It's Time To 


THIN 
ABO 


A letter from The Independent Bank- 
ers Association will appear on your 
desk this month that warrants your 
fondest care. 

It is your invitation to the 27th 
annual IBA convention in Washing- 
ton, D.C., which will be staged April 
20 to 22 at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

Since the date of the meeting will 
be here before you know it, it’s time 
to start making plans now to attend. 

No event could be of more vital 
interest to independent bankers. It is 
their one chance each year to get to- 
gether as a group, to exchange ideas 
and to formulate plans for meeting 
the challenges that lie ahead. 

This year’s convention is expected 
to be the largest in the IBA’s 31-year 
history. 

But the event will not be all busi- 
ness. 


Extensive Tour 
Sight-seeing Committee Chairman 
Otto Preus, vice president of the Mar- 


quette National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is preparing an extensive 


/ 











WASHINGTON 


tour in connection with the conven- 
tion. 

The trip will include stops in Can- 
ada and. New York City. Here is an 
opportunity to visit some of the most 
exciting areas on the continent. Add- 
ing to the pleasure of the trip will be 
the good fellowship of traveling with 
other bankers ard their families. 

If you have children, be sure to 
bring them along. The educational 
opportunities available in such a trip 
are worth two weeks of school. 

If there is one city that is a “must” 
for all Americans to visit, it is Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is not only because 
it is the center of our government, but 
also because so much of America’s 
heritage is enshrined there. 


Attractions 


It’s not hard to rattle off a dozen 
or more important stops for sight- 
seers. The Washington Convention 
and Visitors Bureau of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade has compiled a 
list of attractions that are of special 
interest. The list is not comprehen- 
sive, but it is enough to titillate any- 
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one’s urge to visit Washington. Here 
it 1s: 

Alexandria, the “Cradle of His- 
tory”; the Aquarium; Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery; B’Nai B'rith Mu- 
seum; Botanic Gardens; Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing; Capitol 
Building; Corcoran Gallery of Art; 
Custis-Less Mansion; Dumbarton 
Oaks; Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; Folger Shakespeare Library; 
Fords Theater (Lincoln Museum) ; 
Franciscan Monastery; Islamic Cen- 
ter; Jefferson Memorial; Library of 
Congress; Lincoln Memorial; Marine 
Corps Memorial (Iwo Jima Statue) ; 
Medical Museum, Armed Forces In- 
stitute of Pathology and Mount Ver- 
non. 

National Archives; National Gal- 
lery of Art (Mellon Gallery); Na- 
tional Geographic Society; National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion; National Wax Museum; Naval 
Observatory; Pan American Union; 
The National Housing Center; Smith- 
sonian Institution Group (Arts and 
Industries Building, Museum of Na- 
tural History, Smithsonian Building 








and Freer Gallery) ; Supreme Court; 
Washington Cathedral; Washington 
Monument; White House and Zoo- 
logical Park. 

And then, of course, there are the 
famous cherry blossoms, which, with 
luck, will be in full flower at con- 
vention time. 


Unsurpassed Setting 


The Sheraton-Park Hotel, located 
on Connecticut Avenue, has a setting 
that is unsurpassed. It overlooks 16 
landscaped areas, and although it is 
close to the center of the city, it 
retains the restful atmosphere of the 
finest resorts. The hotel has 1,200 
air-conditioned, outside rooms. 

One of its outstanding features is 
the gigantic Sheraton Hall, which 
seats 3,000 for meetings or 2,000 
for banquets with an extra room 
spacious enough to exhibit a fleet of 
yachts. The hotel has a number of 
other richly-decorated banquet rooms, 
coffee shops and lounges. 

So, mark April 20 to 22 on your 
calendar and resolve to attend this 
important, colorful meeting. 
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More 
Talkie— 


Less 


Walkie 


Portable Radio 
Unit Saves Time, 
Fingers for 
Auction Clerks 


Use of a “walkie-talkie” radio sys- 
tem for clerking auction sales has 
helped a Rock Rapids, Iowa, bank 
expedite settlements and eliminate 
frost-bitten clerk fingers. 

Developed by the Lyon County 
State Bank of Rock Rapids, the sys- 
tem is believed to be the first of its 
kind. Officials say it reduces the pos- 
sibility of error and results in more 
convenience for customers and em- 
ployes. 

Here’s how it works: 

One of the clerks stands near the 
auctioneer with a portable, hand-size 
radio transmitter similar to the type 
employed by army units when they 
are on the move in combat. In a small 
house trailer nearby, another clerk 
sits next to a radio receiving unit. 

As each item is sold, the outside 
man transmits the required informa- 
tion, such as the price and the buyer, 
to the man in the trailer. In the com- 
fort of the heated trailer, the inside 
man records the information. 

The bank is then ready for settle- 
ment at almost the instant each item 
is sold. A third man completes the 
settlement at the trailer while the 
auction is still in progress. 
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WALKIE-TALKIE SYSTEM used by the Lyon County State 
Bank of Rock Rapids, Iowa, for clerking auction sales has 
proved a boon to customers and employes alike. It has reduced 
the possibility of error and expedited the settlement process. In- 
formation is radioed from the auction area to a receiving unit 
in a nearby house trailer, where it is recorded. Shown above 
are James Wiarda (left), who does the recording in the trailer, 
and Orie J. Kline, the “outside man.” 


The buyer does not have to wait 
for the information to be relayed 
from the auction area before he can 
pay his bill. 

Although the walkie-talkie system 
is a new development, the bank has 
used a trailer for settlement purposes 
at sales for over 12 years. 

“This eliminates the use of the 
farm dwelling, auto or other accom- 
modation,” said Bank President John 
J. Porter. “The farm housewife ap- 
preciates this, as do the patrons, since 
they feel free to come into the trailer 
to settle for their purchases.” 

Mr. Porter said the system has re- 
sulted in nearly full payment on the 
day of the sale. 

The bank recently purchased a 
small, stripped-down trailer to replace 
a larger house trailer that had been 
used in previous years. A counter and 
bench have been installed in the new 
unit for customer use. 

The bank clerked about 25 auctions 
of all types during 1960, which Mr. 
Porter said was “considerably more 
than normal.” Rock Rapids has a 
population of about 3,000. 

The complete radio unit, including 
a trailer antenna, cost the bank ap- 


proximately $400. 

“We feel that the investment is 
fully justified in added service and 
goodwill and in comfort and conven- 
ience for our employes,” Mr. Porter 
said. 

The bank originally used two small 
walkie-talkies, but found that inter- 
ference sometimes caused the units 
to lose contact. The new equipment 
offers no such problem. 

Although the walkie-talkie system 
is particularly advantageous to em- 
ployes and customers under cold or 
rainy conditions, it is used in all 
types of weather. 

“It eliminates errors and improves 
our record,” Mr. Porter said. “Many 
times a man trying to write in a 
crowd has much difficulty due to the 
pushing and awkward positions.” 

The “combat team” at the Rock 
Rapids bank consists of Staff Mem- 
bers Orie J. Kline, the “outside man,” 
and James Wiarda, who does the re- 
cording in the trailer. 

They are not the only employes, 
however, that appreciate the system. 

The bank intends to take the trail- 
er on its annual fishing trip for the 
bank staff Labor Day weekend. 
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Five Bank Groups Unite 


In Fight for ‘Tax Equality 


The Independent Bankers Association 
has joined with four other bankers’ 
organizations in endorsing a pro- 
gram of tax uniformity measures 
which they will recommend for intro- 
duction at the new Congressional ses- 
sion. 

The IBA, The American Bankers 
Association, The Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers, The Bankers 
Committee for Tax Equality and The 
Roth Committee have embarked 
upon a coordinated program. to 
achieve more uniform tax treatment 
of commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions. 


No Specific Bill 


No specific bill is endorsed in the 
announcement, which is actually a 
statement of principle which the or- 
ganizations hope will have broad bi- 
partisan support. The new statement 
replaces the principles outlined in 
the Mason Bill, which was endorsed 
last July by four of the five bankers’ 
organizations. The refraining group 
at the time was the ARCB, but it 
later adopted a resolution at its an- 
nual convention calling for tax 
equality legislation. 

IBA President 0. D. Hansen and 
Savings and Loan Committee Chair- 
man Ralph Zaun issued a statement 
to members saying that the Associa- 
tion plans “to continue our close co- 
operation in this area with other 
banking groups. 


United Front 


“We are convinced that a united 
front by commercial banks is essen- 
tial if we are to secure favorable 
action on corrective legislation by 
the Congress. 

“It will be most important to the 
success of any specific tax equality 
proposal that this association have 
your continued interest, co-operation 
and support. 

“We will be in touch with you from 
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time to time with specific suggestions 
on how you individually can be most 
helpful in your contacts with your 
Congressmen.” 


Two Principles 


A joint report setting forth the 
principles was issued by the bankers’ 
groups. The report stated: 


“With the closing of the 86th Con- 
gress, pending bills for tax equality 
expired along with all other pending 
legislation. The 87th Congress will 
convene shortly and new bills will be 
introduced. With that in mind, the 
undersigned bankers associations 
have held meetings to re-evaluate last 
year’s bills and to restate their unani- 
mous agreement on the following 
basic principles: 

“1. In order to equalize Fed- 
eral income tax responsibility 
between competing financial in- 
stitutions, the 12 per cent bad 
debt reserve formula contained 
in the present revenue act for 
savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks 
should be repealed, making such 
institutions subject to the same 
method of determining their 
bad debt reserves as other fi- 


nancial institutions. 


“2. Earnings of savings and 
loan associations and mutual 
savings banks should be sub- 
jected to the payment of Federal 
income taxes in such a manner 
that such institutions cannot es- 
cape fair taxation. 

“When Congress reconvenes bills 


will be introduced embracing these 
two basic principles, and the unified, 
coordinated action program by the 
undersigned groups will be contin- 
ued with ever-increasing emphasis. 


Urged To Contact 


“At this time bankers and all oth- 
ers interested in the welfare of our 
financial institutions are urged to 
contact their senators and represen- 
tatives to support legislation giving 
effect to the two basic principles 
enumerated above to which we sub- 


scribe fully. 


The Independent Bankers 
Association 

The American Bankers 
Association 

The Association of Reserve 
City Bankers 

The Bankers Committee 
for Tax Equality 

The Roth Committee” 

END 





L. Shirley Tark, president of the 
Main State Bank, Chicago, and 
widely known because of his lead- 
ership in the fight for tax equality 
for commercial banks, will be the 
featured speaker at the luncheon 
of the Wisconsin Division, Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, in 
Milwaukee January 23. The lunch- 
eon, in the Schroeder Hotel, is 
held annually in connection with 
the Midwinter Conference of the 


Wisconsin Bankers Association. 
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“Mr. Lichtenstein...why did you choose 
Bank Building Corporation?” 





Says President GAYLE W. LICHTENSTEIN of the Brentwood 
Bank, Brentwood, Mo.: “There were many reasons, of 
course, but one of the most important was Bank 
Building’s guaranteed cost estimate. We knew where we 
stood before we started, at the earliest possible planning 
stage, before making any major commitment. That’s a 
‘plus’ a banker can really appreciate.” 
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“‘Because you know 


where you stand 


before you start”’ 


THE GUARANTEED 
COST ESTIMATE— 


another reason why 
more bankers say... 


“Call in Bank Building!” 


When Bank Building Corporation goes to 
work for you, as Mr. Lichtenstein points 


out, you know exactly where you stand 


before you start. At the earliest possible 
planning stage, you get from us, for a 
nominal fee, a complete visualization of 
your project and its components. You also 
get a guaranteed cost estimate that is a 
firm basis for your own planning and 
control...a real “plus” that a banker 
can appreciate. 


Our experience on over 3,600 financial 
projects enables you to avoid the usual wide 
gap between “estimates” and final cost. 


The guaranteed cost estimate is just one 
of the reasons why more bankers choose 
Bank Building. They also know that we 
bring to your project an expert practical 
knowledge of your business and its special 
needs . . . plus a unique concept of “profit 
engineering” that assures maximum oper- 
ating profits from your new quarters. For 
more complete information, write us or 
phone us—there is no obligation. 
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These banks, too, chose Bank Building to 
plan their new quarters. Regardless of size, 
location, or scope of work, it will pay you to 
talk to Bank Building Corporation first. Top 
to bottom: 


Citizens National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 


Lander State Bank, Lander, Wyo. 
Richland Trust Co., Mansfield, O. 


ST. LOUIS 

1130 HAMPTON AVE. 

NEW YORK * CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 
ATLANTA * AUSTIN 
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THE EDITOR 


THIS HAPPENED several years ago but it’s an incident 
we'll never forget. We were the third person present 
during a discussion between a poli- 
tician and his administrative assist- 
ant. They were going over the per- 
sonality pros and cons of three in- 
dividuals who were prospects for ap- 
pointment to a job that could rea- 
listically be called a “plum,” because 
it carried a hefty salary, big enough 
to lure a man of talent. No punches 
were pulled in the discussion of the 
prospects. We were flattered that both 
felt confident enough of our discretion that they spoke 
freely. 

The politician was consistently successful, that is, he 
managed to get himself elected again and again. He was 
the skilled diplomat type but used the latent tough fibre 
in his makeup when necessary. His assistant was a fire- 
brand by comparison. Because their personalities com- 
plemented each other, they made a good team. 

What left an indelible impression off our mem- 
ory was this exchange. Talking of the second man 
on the list of three, the assistant observed, “He 
hasn’t much stomach for a fight.” Replied the 
politician, softly, “Who has?” 

How often we’ve thought of that during the tough 
competitive battle banks have been waging with savings 
and loan associations during the past several years. 
Many bankers give only lip service to this cause. For 
one reason or another—savings and loan balances, the 
presence of savings and loan officials on bank boards— 
many bankers are reluctant to speak out, to stand up 
and be counted. 

Not so, however, with Alfred C. Girard, president and 
chairman of the board of the Community National Bank 
in Pontiac, Michigan. His bank has conducted an aggres- 
sive campaign to lure savers from savings and loans to 
Community National. A complete report on the drive 
will be carried in the next issue of The INDEPENDENT 
BANKER. 

As part of the campaign, Mr. Girard sent a letter to 
the manager of a Detroit savings and loan, setting forth 
in direct language that could not be misinterpreted or 
misunderstood, the bank’s position in the competition 
for the saver’s dollar. Here’s the pungent letter’s con- 
cluding paragraphs: 

“Associations have used the words ‘deposit,’ ‘interest,’ 
‘demand’ indiscriminately. Appeals to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board have been futile. 

“Because of their growth, The Savings and Loan 
League has become arrogant in its approach to mutual 
problems and has threatened to further invade the field 
of commercial banking unless we ‘play dead.’ 

“We do not resent honest competition; however, the 
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MR. BELL 


By HOWARD BELL 


local association, through false, misleading and possibly 
illegal advertising, has created a situation that I, per- 
sonally, am dedicated to combat. 

“I am enclosing several ads which, in my opinion, 
should be reviewed by the Home Loan Bank Board. 

“T honestly feel that we have a problem of mutual 
and national concern and in my small way am attempt- 
ing to do something about it in spite of the lethargic 
attitudes of most bankers.” 


* ke * 
IN A BIND 


One steno to another: “I’ve reached the difficult age— 
too tired to work and too poor to quit.” 


ses 


LATE LAST MONTH The Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation and four other organizations—The American 
Bankers Association, The Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, The Bankers Committee for Tax Equality and 
The Roth Committee—announced their agreement on 
basi¢ principles to achieve uniformity of tax treatment 
for commercial banks, mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations. 

Essentially, the legislative goal of all these groups is 
to repeal the 12 per cent bad debt reserve formula for 
mutual savings banks and the S&Ls and to insure that 
both types of institutions are subjected to Federal tax 
in such a way that they cannot escape fair taxation. To 
achieve the goal will take a lot of doing. 

The Independent Bankers Association is well along 
with appointment of Tax Equality Chairmen for each 
Congressional district in every state. At the proper time, 
after legislation to achieve the tax equality objective has 
been introduced, these chairmen probably will be in 
touch with you, seeking your help in this vital project. 
Please co-operate. 

* & 
MOONLIGHTING 

“I work in the opera at night. In the last act I carry 

a spear.” 


“How do you manage to stay awake?” 
“The fellow behind me carries a spear, too.” 


* K * 


WE'VE LONG FELT that car rental fees are too 
high. For the most part, we’ve paid $10 a day and 10 
cents a mile for Chevrolets and Fords, $9 a day and 9 
cents a mile for the compacts, such as the Falcon. Our 
feeling that the car rental companies were being far 
from gentle with their tap increased whenever we saw 
press releases on Hertz Corporation profits. Hertz_pi- 
oneered and still dominates the field. 

A huzzah from us, then, for the newly-formed Rent- 
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A-Car Services Corporation, which will rent compacts 
for $5 a day and 5 cents a mile, plus gas. The firm says 
it will save rental car users up to 40 per cent. The 
charge will be $7 per day for full-size Fords and Chevies, 
but will drop to $5 for second-year models of these cars. 

Jules Lederer, former vice president of sales, market- 
ing and advertising for National Presto Industries in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, says the reduced rates are possi- 
ble because of operating savings effected by: 

1. Staying clear of airport terminals with their high 
concession charges (which, for example, last year alone 
cost Hertz more than $3 million). 

2. Letting cost-conscious local entrepreneurs own and 
operate the outlets, thus avoiding high corporate over- 
head expense. (This is beginning to sound like Robert 
Hall’s “plain pipe racks” routine.) 

Budget Rent-A-Car outlets now are operating in Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Phoenix and Chicago. 

Incidentally, Jules Lederer has a famous wife—Ann 
Landers of “advice” column fame. Maybe she gave him 
a tip? 


xk * 


GENTLE PERSUASION 

A man was walking along a dimly lighted street when 
a stranger slipped from the shadows and stopped him. 
“What do you want?” asked the man nervously. 

“Would you be so kind,” came the reply in soft, 
plaintive tones, “as to help a poor unfortunate fellow 
who is hungry and out of work? All I have in the 
world is this gun.” 


*  * 


WHENEVER a goof appears in the columns of this 
magazine, we're chagrined. In our November issue we 
had a glaring typographical error that slipped by every- 
one—just a matter of dropping a few digits that reduced 
perilously close to zero the assets of the Illinois State 
Bank, Chicago. 

The figure was in the final sentence of a short item 
announcing election of William W. Robbie, Jr., as cash- 
ier of the bank. Routinely, a tearsheet from the maga- 
zine was sent to the bank. By return mail came an 
acknowledgment from John I. Jones, president, who 
gently called our attention to the mistake. Here’s the 
letter : 

“Tt was thoughtful of you to send us your tearsheet 
from the November 1960 issue of The INDEPENDENT 
BANKER. 

“In return, we enclose our last published statement 
of condition, that of September 28, 1960. You will ob- 
serve, that in less than six months time, our deposits 
have grown to $10% million, and our total resources 
are in excess of $12 million. 

“A good number of our banking friends tell us IIli- 
nois State Bank’s growth has been remarkable in the 
record of newly-formed banks. 

“In view of these encouraging comments, you prob- 
ably can recognize our disappointment in reading your 
statement that assets of the Illinois State Bank now total 
nearly $11,000. 

“With all good wishes for a Happy Holiday season.” 
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SLOW BUT SURE 

A young missionary was assigned to help an aging 
fellow missionary who had labored loyally but fruit- 
lessly among the fierce cannibals of New Guinea. 

Asked the newcomer, “I’ve heard the natives around 
here are difficult to work with, Father. How are you 
getting along with them? 

“Well,” said the veteran, “I seem to be making prog- 
ress. On Fridays now the cannibals eat only fishermen.” 


*  * 


BRIEFLY NOTED—In San Francisco recently, 50 hospi- 
tal administrators accepted an unusual invitation—to at- 
tend a wine-tasting party. The wine industry is promot- 
ing the idea that wine is good for health and is sponsor- 
ing studies on the medical effects of wine, plus ads in 
medical journals. . . . Some say President-elect Kenne- 
dy’s favorite wine is Hyannis Port. (Time out for wincing 
now is permitted. ) 

Noise control in offices is important, but it can be 
overdone. Anything less than five decibels of sound, 
which is about as noisy as the rustling of dry leaves, 
will leave the worker nothing to listen to but the beating 
of his own heart and various body creaks. We’re sure our 
own creaks are audible over the 100-decibel level. . . . 
A new drug said to be effective in treating influenza 
and other virus diseases is being tested by Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories. If effective, the drug will be the 
first anti-virus agent on the market. 

Chicago, which boasts of being big, big, big, now has 
the world’s largest dining room, capable of seating 
25,000 persons. This number of persons could be seated 
in the main display floor of the new $35 million Mc- 
Cormick Place Exhibition Hall. It has 310,000 square 
feet. . . . A sanitizing spray to drive those germies- out 
of the telephone mouthpiece, mentioned in a recent 
column, is being marketed under the name Tele-Septic. 
The manufacturer comes up with the sobering informa- 
tion that the average telephone mouthpiece harbors more 
than 100 germ colonies each and has a bacteria count 
of more than 1,500. Surgical mask, anyone? 

Anyone who has observed the nation’s creaking legal 
machinery at work will tell you that having a lawyer 
draw your will—usually at a cost of $15 to $25—is 
about the cheapest insurance a person can get. At least 
60 per cent of Americans die without leaving a will, 
however. . . . A University of Michigan professor, Thom- 
as M. Sawyer, Jr., has this advice for you if you’re going 
to make a speech: Practice it on your wife first to see 
how she reacts and whether she has any questions. After 
all, you’ve probably listened to a few of her speeches. . . . 
In at least two states we know of, surveys on what the 
public thinks of branch banking have just been com- 
pleted. Bet the results will be used as ammunition in 
current legislative sessions. 


*  * 


NOW YOU SEE IT.... 


On the outskirts of an Oklahoma town are six service 
stations in a row. Posted in front of the first is a large 
sign: “Last chance to buy gas. The next five stations are 
mirages.” 
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A Michigan banker’s idea for meet- 
ing savings and loan association 
competition shows signs of blossom- 
ing into a full-blown success story. 

The banker is sturdy, affable Eu- 
gene R. Thompson, Jr., comptroller 
of the Ypsilanti Savings Bank at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. The idea is called 
“Guaranteed Goal, Incorporated,” a 
unique savings promotion program 
that is beginning to catch the fancy 
of bankers throughout the state. 

Since the program got underway 
in July of 1960 at the Ypsilanti 
bank, seven Michigan banks have 
joined Guaranteed Goal and seven 
others are negotiating to adopt the 
plan. 


Siren Song 


Purpose of Guaranteed Goal is to 
mute the siren song of the savings 
and loan associations by adding some 
seductive trappings to bank savings 
accounts. It couples a three-year in- 
stalment coupon savings plan with 
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A Michigan Banker With 
An Idea for Meeting S&L 
Competition Now Heads 
An Expanding Corporation 


Siren Song 


customer-paid life insurance, which 
assures the depositor that his savings 
goal will be realized if he dies. 

“We feel this is an unusually good 
tool,” Mr. Thompson said. “Custom- 
ers like the coupon system better 
than passbooks, and the life insur- 
ance coverage is a tremendous in- 
centive.” 

His own bank has increased its 
savings accounts by over 35 per cent 
since the plan was inaugurated. 

Mr. Thompson explained that Guar- 
anteed Goal is actually an offshoot 
of credit life insurance and has the 
advantage of being simple to operate. 

The customer agrees to make week- 
ly deposits of $3, $5 or $10 for a 
three-year period, using instalment 
coupons instead of a passbook. If he 
dies any time between the first and 
last deposit, the special life insur- 
ance provides to his beneficiary the 
unpaid balance of the three-year sav- 
ings goal. 

If he lives, the bank pays interest 


at 3 per cent per annum compounded 
quarterly at the end of the three-year 
period. 

Mr. Thompson is obviously happy 
with the success his brain-child is 
having. This is partly due to the long 
years that he has awaited the plan’s 
fruition. 


Idea Takes Form 


It took three years to develop the 
plan, since officials wanted to make 
sure that it would have smooth sail- 
ing once it got underway. The pro- 
gram was pruned to simplest terms 
and complete approval was obtained 
from such banking authorities as the 
Federal Reserve Board, the State 
Banking Department and the State 
Insurance Commission. 

The idea for Guaranteed Goal, how- 
ever, goes back much further than 
these three years. Prior to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s association with the Ypsilanti 
bank seven years ago, he was a bank 
auditor for over 14 years for the 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

During that period, he says, he 
had opportunity to gain a compre- 


hensive knowledge of bank problems THE NEW PINAL EDITI oy 
and needs by visiting over 500 banks. eS 


One of the most compelling problems c —- 
that he saw was the competition for RAND MSNALLY INTER nh a 





savings account customers that banks 
were receiving from other types of 
financial institutions. 

The idea for “Guaranteed Goal” 
began to germinate at that time. 


— 
BANKERS DIRECTOR 





Plan Broadened 


When he joined the Ypsilanti bank, 
he began work in earnest on the pro- 
motional idea. After working out the 
details, he presented the plan to the 
bank’s board of directors, which ap- 
proved it. 

Although originally intended as a 
promotion plan for the Ypsilanti 
bank only, a problem arose when it 
was learned that the insurance costs 
would be prohibitive for a single 
bank. 

Then the idea of forming a corpo- 
ration and offering the program to 
other banks was conceived. This 
would broaden the insurance base 
by pro-rating the costs on a volume 
basis, thus making the plan practical. 








The insurance premium is now 
paid by the customer out of his first 
two savings deposits. 


Other Possibilities 


Today, Mr. Thompson is president 
of Guaranteed Goal, Incorporated, 
but continues to hold his position as 
comptroller of the Ypsilanti Savings 
Bank. The firm is incorporated as a 
supplier of bank forms, and its prin- 
cipal function is to sell to participat- 
ing banks all the forms and adver- 
tising material needed to conduct a 
Guaranteed Goal program. 


Mr. Thompson says he feels Guar- 
anteed Goal hasn’t begun to push the 
other possibilities for it that are ap- 
pearing on the horizon. One such pos- 
sibility is a payroll deduction pro- 
gram for industry. Another is the use 
of Guaranteed Goal as a pledging de- 
vice by church congregations with 
construction programs to be financed. 

Will Mr. Thompson’s brain-child 
continue to flourish? He thinks that 
it will. And if his own enthusiastic 
outlook :s any indication, he is prob- 
ably right. END 
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| was absorbed in something when 
I looked up to see a teacher from 
the Old Man’s town and a student 
waiting to see me. They had a note 
from my old friend on which he had 
scribbled: “They want to talk.” I 
bade them come in. 

It developed that a discussion had 
gotten under way in one of their 
classes about our dollar and the gold 
situation. They asked me _ several 
questions which no one but an econ- 
omist with a purely academic back- 
ground, and no business experience, 
could have answered positively. 

“You have asked me in less than a 
hundred words questions which it 
would take thousands of words to 
answer, even if I could. Then, you 
would be so confused that you would 
wonder why you asked in the first 
place. Let’s forget academics and deal 
in similarities or comparisons.” They 
agreed. 


Uncompromising Leveler 


“The situation in which our coun- 
try finds itself financially can be 
compared to a human body. When 
the body begins to weaken, symp- 
toms appear. They indicate that one 
or several things are wrong and it 
may be hard to arrive at answers. 
Our profligacy with our dollars has 
finally produced certain definite 
symptoms. The inevitability of eco- 
nomic law is just asserting itself. We 
are, of course, on a modified gold 
standard. Internationally, we have to 
settle in gold. Domestically, of 
course, we do not. 

“Tinkering with money has in- 
trigued people for centuries. The 
question facing us now is whether 
we shall tinker some more or wheth- 
er we come to grips with reality. We 
have fooled with the silver idea and 
have devalued (diluted) gold-wise 
once. However, the fact remains that 
the ultimate, the automatic, the stern, 
the uncompromising leveler, which 
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has tripped so many rulers, upset so 
many nations and intrigued so many 
individuals, is gold. No matter what 
our opinions may be, regardless of 
our prejudices, it is the automatic 
substance which carries the ultimate 
solution. It is like air. We can get 
along without food or water for 
days, but we can do without air only 
a very short time. We can exchange 
credits and cancel out entries and all 
of those things, but finally when the 
balance is struck, internationally, the 
figures must be in gold. When the 
barrel begins to get empty, curious 
and inquiring minds expect gold to 
come out of the spigot. 


Scar Remains 


“Now, if I have that idea firmly 
established, then let’s proceed to 
something else. Whatever a currency 
is based on, unless the ruler or na- 
tion is dishonest, there must be a 
fiscal responsibility. This is true even 
if the currency is based on rabbit 
hides. Outgo and income must finally 
crystallize into some kind of reason- 
able relationship. 

“In our headlong, almost heedless, 
profligacy, we have thrown money 
away here, strewn it there, let tour- 
ists spend it without limitation in 
other countries, and in general acted 
as if the supply was inexhaustible. 
Now, we see symptoms that all is not 
well. Sometime, we will have to pay 
the price. We have acted as if God 
chose the American people to be the 


distributors of an inexhaustible . 


wealth which they could produce out 
of thin air. 

We have forgotten that while a cut 
in the hand may be repaired, the 
scar will always be there. A scientist 
said recently that the world is so 
delicately built that a pair of pliers 
falling on a concrete sidewalk could 
be detected miles away. The finan- 
cial world is almost that sensitive. 
We stand now just about mother- 





Sobering Up Is Painful 
After the Gold Bender 


naked and somewhat alarmed, as if 
to say: ‘How did this happen?’ 


There’s a Limit 


“It was in the cards from the be- 
ginning. A person who mishandles 
his body pays the price. A nation 
which mishandles its finances has to 
pay the price eventually. For over 
fifteen years we have been unwilling 
to pay for even a part of the last 
war, preferring a give-away program 
instead. We have put off and piled 
on, and now we stand before the 
world somewhat shocked that any- 
body would question our integrity 
and our good will. 

“The questioning of national in- 
tegrity, insofar as money is con- 
cerned, is as old as time. It will con- 
tinue as long as time lasts. There is a 
limit to all things which are man 
made, and money is a human inven- 
tion. The accounting time comes for 
all men, and all nations. It reminds 
me that an old farmer once told me 
that nobody, but NOBODY, had any 
use for a broke bank. A depositor 
didn’t want to trust his money to it 
and a borrower could get no money 
out of it. The same idea can be ap- 
plied to a broke or fiscally irrespon- 
sible nation. 


Time to Sober Up 


“Even a drunkard gets tired of 
being drunk all the time. He wants 
to sober up once in a while, just to 
see what is going on. The sobering 
time for us Americans seems to be 
here. 

“I hope that I haven’t confused 
you and that you won’t think I have 
evaded the answers. I’m not good at 
academics,” I told them. F 

“You have given us something to 
think about and maybe we can work 
out some answers for ourselves.” 

They said good-bye and prepared 
to leave. I could see they were some- 
what sobered. So was I. END 
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Boonville, Indiana—Consolida- 
tion of the Newburgh State Bank of 
Newburgh, Indiana, and the Boon- 
ville National Bank of Boonville has 
been announced. 

The new bank is called “Warrick 
National Bank,” with the main office 
in Boonville and the branch in New- 
burgh. No change in the location or 
personnel of the two banks was made. 


Miami, Florida—William M. 
Dillree, formerly of the Commerce 
Union Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, 
has been named manager of the spe- 
cial checking bookkeeping depart- 
ment at Riverside Bank, Miami. The 
Riverside Bank has voted a semi- 
annual cash dividend of 30 cents a 
share, according to Tully Dunlap, 
president. 





NOT A PIGGY-BANK but a live pig in a bank was the situation 
recently at the National Bank of Fairbury at Fairbury, Illinois. 
The pig was grand championship barrow prize winner at the 
International Livestock Show in Chicago, which made it the 
highest-priced pig in the world. The animal was purchased by 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., of Fairbury for $4,715 and taken on a 
tour of the city. The pig spent a day at the National Bank. From 
left are M. E. Tarpy, chairman of the bank board, Sam Hon- 
egger, chairman of the board at Honeggers’ and John Gerber, 
bank president. The pig was exhibited at the Livestock Show 
by 9-year-old Colleen Callahan of Milford, Illinois. 
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Beverly Hills, California—The 
death of Oscar Newton Beasley, at 90 
the oldest active 
banker in the 
Western United 
States, has been 
reported. Mr. 
Beasley was ac- 
tive as chairman 
of the board of 
the Beverly Hills 
National Bank & 
Trust Company 
until he was hospitalized a few days 
before his death. 

His son, Robert S. Beasley, is pres- 
ident of the bank. 

Mr. Beasley was born in a log 
cabin on a farm in Muhlenberg Coun- 
ty, Kentucky on January 20, 1870. 

In 1904 he founded the McKinley 
County Bank of Gallup, New Mexico, 
and in 1911 moved to what is now 
West Hollywood, where he became 
associated with the early-day Bank 
of Sherman. In 1920 he founded the 
First National Bank of Beverly Hills, 
predecessor to the Beverly Hills Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company. 


MR. BEASLEY 


Omaha, Nebraska—W. B. 
Hargleroad, Jr., president of The 
Center Bank, recently served on a 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards committee that worked with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in drafting regulations for the 
real estate investment trust act. 











Newark, New Jersey—Two new 
directors have been appointed to the 
board of The National State Bank 
of Newark. They are Nicholas Dek- 
ker, president of the America Fore 
Insurance Companies of the America 
Fore Loyalty Group and William H. 
Keith, executive vice president of the 
bank. 

Mr. Dekker, who has been with 
America Fore since, 1916, was elected 
president of the insurance firm in 
1959. 

Mr. Keith, who has been with the 
bank for 20 years, is also vice presi- 
dent of The New Jersey Bankers As- 
sociation. He is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with a degree in business and engi- 
neering administration. 





Lawrence, Massachusetts — 
Leonard Albis and John Begley have 
been elected assistant treasurers of 
Arlington Trust Company. 

Mr. Albis is manager of the North 
Andover Office and Mr. Begley is 
manager of the Methuen Office. 

Mr. Begley lives in Methuen with 
his wife, Barbara, and four children. 
He came to Arlington Trust Company 
in 1955 from the Merchants National 
Bank in Boston. He was educated at 
Bowdoin College in Maine. 

Mr. Albis lives in North Andover 
with his wife, Betty, and three chil- 
dren. He came to Arlington Trust in 
1954 after serving as secretary at 
Brooks School in North Andover. 
He was educated at McIntosh School 
and Merrimack College. 





COLONIAL THEME of an historical Pennsylvania area is car- 
ried out in the new Wayne Office of the Bryn Mawr Trust Com- 
pany. Two drive-in windows are at left and ample parking is 
provided in the rear. An open house celebrating the completion 
of the new office was staged recently. Shown chatting with 
visitors (below) is Bank President DeHaven Develin and his 


wife (wearing hat). 








Yazoo City, Mississippi — The 
death of Herbert Holmes, 76, chair- 
man of the board of The Delta Na- 
tional Bank, has been reported. 

Mr. Holmes joined the staff of the 
bank in 1907—only three years after 
its founding—as a bookkeeper, rising 
to the office of president in 1939 and 
to board chairman in 1957. He was 
active in the affairs of the bank 
until a recent illness. 

He was born in Yazoo City on Oc- 
tober 18, 1884, and was educated in 
the Yazoo City public schools and 
at Eastman’s Business College in 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 

He served as director of the Yazoo 
Hardware, the Hotel Markham of 
Gulfport, Peoples Warehouse and the 
Lamar Hotel. He served three terms 
as director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New Orleans, was on the 
executive committee of the Missis- 
sippi Bankers Association and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Willis Creek 
Drainage District. 

Survivors include his wife, two 
sons, a daughter, two brothers and 
seven grandchildren. 


San Francisco, California — 
Directors of The Bank of California, 
N.A., have appointed the following 
men to official status, according to 
Elliott McAllister, chairman of the 
board: 


Robert A. Fyfe, appointed assis- 
tant manager of the bank’s Berkeley 
Office and manager of the instalment 
loan department. 


Richard C. Evans, advanced to as- 
sistant cashier at Stevens Creek— 
Winchester Office in San Jose, where 
he will be loan and operations officer. 

Hugh H. Somers, named assistant 
cashier at The Bank of California’s 


Modesto Main Office. 


Daytona Beach, Florida—Hen- 
ry C. Coleman, chairman of the board 
of Commercial Bank at Daytona 
Beach, has been elected president of 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has served as district vice 
president for two years and as di- 
rector for four years. He has been 
chairman of the building finance 
committee for the past three years. 
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UNIQUE SOLAR SCREEN facade, first such screen to be used 
in the United States, served as the backdrop for ribbon-cutting 
ceremonies recently at the new Alvin State Bank of Alvin, 
Texas. E. H. Baker, (left), mayor of Alvin, congratulated Bank 
President Walter G. Hall at the formal opening. At right is G. 
E. Webb, Jr., president of the Alvin Chamber of Commerce. 
Some 7,500 visitors attended a week-long open house at the 
bank. Just to the left of the entrance is a spacious lounge area 
featuring a fireplace. The grounds have a lily and fish pond 
just outside the lounge area. The bank is one of the oldest in 


Texas. 





Cedar Falls, lowa—The death of 
Peter A. Lund, 78, a director of the 
First National Bank here for the past 
23 years, has been reported. 

Mr. Lund was born September 7, 
1882, in Cedar Falls. 

He was a director of the Black 
Hawk Mutual Insurance Company for 
30 years and was on the Farmer’s 
Elevator board for 30 years. He was 
secretary of the Benson Creamery 
for 35 years. 

Mr. Lund is survived by his wife, 
a daughter, a brother, two sisters and 
four grandchildren. 


Dallas, Texas—Art B. Levy, 
training director for Texas Bank & 
Trust Company, has been named gen- 
eral chairman of the 1962 national 
convention of the American Society 
of Training Directors. 

His selection was announced by 
Don Helmers, president of North 
Texas Chapter of ASTD and by Rob- 
ert Graham, Denver, national presi- 
dent. 

This.is the first time that a member 
of the banking profession has been 
selected as general chairman of an 
ASTD national convention, accord- 


ing to Mr. Helmers. 
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Buttonwillow, California — 
Community National Bank will move 
its main office to Bakersfield when 
the bank opens its newest branch 
there, according to President George 
Parker. 

The bank now operates in Kern- 
ville, Buttonwillow, Lamont and 
Shafter. 

A 20 per cent stock dividend was 
recently declared by the bank. Mr. 
Parker said shareholders who pur- 
chased stock for $150 a share when 
the bank was organized in 1952 real- 
ized a net gain of $188 per share. 


Denver, Colorado — Thomas 
Keely, member of the law firm of 
Hughes & Dorsey, has been elected a 
director of The First National Bank 
of Denver, according to Eugene H. 
Adams, president. 

Mr. Keely fills the vacancy created 
by the death of Ralph J. Wann on 
September 24, 1960. 

Mr. Keely received his B.A. degree 
from Colorado University and his 
LLB degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he served as associate edi- 
tor of the Columbia Law Review. He 
was admitted to the Colorado Bar in 
1922. 


Former IBA 
Director Dies 
In Minnesota 


Sam Frederickson, 80, president of 
the First State Bank of Okabena, 
Minnesota, and a director of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association for 
eight years, died December 8. 

Mr Frederickson was cashier of 
the First State Bank from 1906 to 
1956 and was president from 1956 
to 1960. He was a member of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association. 

He was one of the organizers and 
a director for 46 years of the 
Farmers Co-op Elevator at Okabena, 
treasurer of Okabena Creamery for 
48 years and director of Sontag 
Lumber Co. for 41 years. 

Mr. Frederickson served as treas- 
urer of Okabena Consolidated school 
board for 46 years and as a director 
of Jackson County Red Cross for 38 
years. 

He was a member of the Masonic 
Lodge and the Order of the Eastern 
Star. 

Survivors include his wife, a 
daughter, Dorothy and a son, Ross, 
both of Okabena; a son, Lloyd, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota; two sisters, 
Mrs. Emma Curtis, Midland, Texas 
and Mrs. Lucy Tornyanski, Spokane, 
Washington; a brother, Ben, of Isle, 
Minnesota and six grandchildren. 


Houston, Texas — Daniel Boyd 
Dunn has joined the trust department 
of Houston Bank & Trust Company 
as oil properties specialist. 

Mr. Dunn has been on the staff 
of Fort Worth National Bank for the 
past seven years and was a member 
of the oil and gas division since 1956. 

A native Texan, Mr. Dunn trained 
extensively in this special field at 
Texas Christian University and the 
American Institute of Banking. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE of the Security State Bank of 
Holdingford, Minnesota, was observed recently at 
the same time that the bank celebrated completion 
of an extensive remodeling program. Additional 
floor space was added and new teller counters were 


installed. The bank was founded in 1910 by J. B. 
Klasen, now 86, who was its president and a di- 
rector for 45 years. Shown with floral tributes at 
the open house are Leo Klasen, president, and 
Miss Marcella Klasen, cashier. 











Small Business 


Investment 
Firm Started 


A small business investment firm has 
opened offices in conjunction with 
the Marquette National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The new firm, known as the Mar- 
quette Capital Company, was licensed 
under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, which creates exemp- 
tions to encourage formation of 
small investment firms. 

The company will provide long 
term loans and equity financing for 
small buisnesses in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. 

It will also provide management 














“I hope you took my advice and put 
a little coffee in the pot this morning.” 
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counseling service to smaller firms 
in the area, according to Carl R. 
Pohlad, president and chairman of 
the board of the new firm and presi- 
dent of the Marquette National Bank. 

The Marquette Capital Company 
has initial paid-in capital of $505,- 
000 from about 20 stockholders in 
Minnesota. About 50,500 shares are 
outstanding out of an authorized 
total of 100,000 shares. 

In addition, a “line of credit” 
totaling one-half of the amount of 
the firm’s total capital and surplus 
is available through loans from the 
Small Business Administration. 

The firm may make loans of up 
to 20 years, with ten year exten- 
sions possible, or through purchase 
of debenture bonds which may be 
converted to stocks in the small busi- 
ness. 


Traverse City, Michigan—The 
Empire State Bank of Empire, Michi- 
gan, will become the Empire Nation- 
al Bank with headquarters in Traverse 
City, according to President Paul E. 
Smith. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
recently approved the change to na- 
tional status. 

Plans for a new building to serve 
as the main office in Traverse City 
are now being drawn. When the main 
office is occupied, both of the bank’s 
present offices will be continued in 
Empire and Northport. 

Officers said the growth of the 
Grand Traverse Bay area has been 
substantial in recent years, requiring 
larger banking facilities. 


Liberty, Texas—The First Liber- 
ty National Bank, currently under 
construction, will open April 15, ac- 
cording to Bradford Pickett, presi- 
dent. 

The 7,600 square foot structure 
will be ultra-modern with an interior 
of aluminum, glass and walnut panel- 
ing. 

One of the first interiors of its type, 
the paneling alternates aluminum and 
steel framed walnut with glass. Bank- 
ing tables are stainless steel with 
marble tops and the eight cashier 
cages are a combination of walnut, 
marble and glass. 

A spiral staircase leads from the 
main floor to the mezzanine where 
special service offices will be located. 

Officers in addition to Mr. Pickett 
will be M. W. Sipes, vice president; 
L. J. Hajovsky, assistant vice presi- 
dent and C. O. Roberts, cashier. 

The bank has a surplus capital in 
excess of $750,000. 


Petersburg, Virginia — Stock- 
holders of the Petersburg Savings 
and American Trust Company and 
The Bank of Hopewell have voted to 
merge the two banks. 

Officers of The Bank of Hopewell 
will become officers of the Petersburg 
bank. An advisory board for the 
Bank of Hopewell will be established, 
which will have full authority to act 
on bank matters. 

The Bank of Hopewell was opened 
June 15, 1954, and Petersburg Sav- 
ings and American Trust Company 
has been in existence 100 years. 
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St. Paul, Minnesota—Joseph A. 
Cavitzel, vice president in charge of 
the department of 
banks and bank- 
ers at the Ameri- 
can National 
Bank of St. Paul, 
has announced 
his retirement. 

Rollin O. Bis- 
hop, bank presi- 
‘ei dent, has an- 
MR. CAVITZEL nounced the pro- 
motion of Assistant Vice President 
Arthur A. Haessig to succeed Mr. 
Cavitzel. 

Also promoted was Robert E. Sip- 
ple, a representative in the depart- 
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MR. HAESSIG 


MR. SIPPLE 


ment of banks and bankers, who was 
elected assistant cashier. 

Mr. Cavitzel started his banking 
career with the American National 
Bank in 1912. After serving in vari- 
ous departments, he was elected as- 
sistant cashier to head the department 
of banks and bankers in 1936. He 
was advanced to assistant vice presi- 
dent in 1945 and in 1947 was pro- 
moted to vice president. 

Mr. Haessig joined the bank staff 
as representative in the correspondent 
bank department in 1952. 

He became assistant national bank 
examiner for the ninth district of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in 1940. He served in the U. S. 
Navy from 1942 to 1946 and joined 
the Veterans Administration as loan 
reviewer and assistant chief of the 
examining section in the loan guaran- 
ty division following his discharge 
from military service. 

Mr. Sipple began his banking ca- 
reer in 1952 at the Kraft State Bank, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. He joined 


the American National Bank’s de- 


partment of banks and bankers in 
July, 1959. He is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and is pres- 
ently enrolled in the University of 
Wisconsin School of Banking. He will 
be graduated in 1961. 
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Chicago, Illinois — Daniel G. 
Priske has been named assistant cash- 
ier at La Salle National Bank. 

Mr. Priske joined the bank early 
in 1960. He was formerly a national 
bank examiner and is a graduate of 
the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers School. 
He is now attending the Stonier Grad- 
uate School of Banking at Rutgers 
University. 

Mr. Priske attended Marquette 
University and is currently majoring 
in finance at Loyola University. 





Chicago, Illinois —H. Ward 
Birch, Jr., has been elected assistant 
comptroller of the National Boulevard 
Bank of Chicago, according to O. 
Paul Decker, president. 

Mr. Birch, who joined the bank 
last October, has spent 19 years in 
the public accounting and banking 
fields, including seven years as a 
bank auditor and comptroller. 

He is a World War II veteran and 
a graduate of Ohio University, where 
he received his B.S. degree in busi- 
ness administration. 


Famer 





A FESTIVE AIR dominated the Granite City (Illinois) Trust 


& Savings Bank when it celebrated its 50th anniversary. Above, 
part of the crowd that thronged into the bank and enjoyed a 
buffet dinner on one evening of the week-long celebration. Be- 
low, during an informal moment, are, from left: Henry D. 
Karandjeff, chairman of the board; Roland W. Blaha, super- 
visor of the State Banking Division, and Ernesi A. Karandjeff, 


bank president. 


Breaux Bridge, Louisiana—Di- 
rectors of Farmers and Merchants 
Bank have declared a 50 per cent 
stock dividend, with funds to be taken 
from the undivided profits. They also 
voted to change the par value of the 
present stock from $100 to $10. 





Looking for a 
PUBLISHE 
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Banks Held $283 Billion 
In Assets in June, 1960 


Assets totaling $283 billion were held by the 14,019 banks in the 
United States on June 15, 1960, according to Chairman Jesse P. 
} ~=Wolcott of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Nearly 96 per cent of these banks, which hold slightly more than 
96 per cent of assets and deposits, were insured by the Corporation. 

One-half of the banks’ assets on June 15, 1960, was in loans, 
slightly over one-fifth was in "Jnited States Government obligations, and 
almost one-tenth was in other securities. The remaining one-fifth 
consisted principally of cash and balances with other banks. 
; Though seasonally below the figure at the beginning of the year, 
the asset total on June 15, 1960, represented a 3.5 per cent increase 
over June 10, 1959, Loans increased 11 per cent, while holdings of U. S. 
Government obligations declined 11 per cent, and investments in other 
securities fell 4 per cent. Cash and balances advanced 9 per cent. 

Deposits of all banks aggregated $250 billion in mid-1960, About 
> three-fifths were demand deposits, and two-fifths were time deposits. 
The banks had capital accounts totaling $24 billion and miscellaneous 
3 liabilities of $9 billion. 
‘ Changes in deposits during the year ended June 15, 1960, showed 
appreciable disparity among the different States. Deposits for the nation 
as a whole increased 3 per cent. The greatest percentage increase, 
amounting to 10 per cent, was in Delaware. Five other States—Arizona, 
Michigan, Nevada, Mississippi and Georgia—had increases of over 
5 per cent. At the other extreme, banks of five States experienced declines 
in deposits during the year—South Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa, Mon- 
tana and Nebraska. 











CO-HOST with the Quartermaster Training Command at the 
Word War I Camp Lee Reunion and Bankers Day at Fort Lee, 
Virginia, recently was the Petersburg Savings and American 
Trust Company of Petersburg, Virginia. The day was desig- 
nated in honor of Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Mr. Wolcott was the main 
speaker at a banquet, and his talk concluded the day’s activities. 
From left are Major General Alfred B. Denniston, Commander 
of Fort Lee; R. F. Burke Steele, president of Petersburg Sav- 
ings and American Trust Company; Mr. Wolcott and U. S. 
Senator A. Willis Robertson. 
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Chicago, Illinois—Frederick R. 
C. Nixon and Peter B. Metzdorf have 





MR. NIXON MR. METZDORF 


been appointed assistant cashiers at 
the American National Bank and 
Trust Company, according to Law- 
rence F. Stern, board chairman. Mr. 
Nixon is assigned as a commercial 
loaning officer in the banking depart- 
ment and Mr. Metzdorf serves as a 
trustee for the bank’s pension and 
profit sharing fund. 

Mr. Nixon joined American Na- 
tional in 1959 after serving for two 
years in the U. S. Marine Corps. A 
graduate of Stanford University, he is 
a director on the Junior Boards of 
the English Speaking Union and the 
North Avenue Day Nursery and is 
also a director of George F. Nixon 
and Company, George F. Nixon En- 
terprises, Inc., and the 1550 North 
State Building Corporation. 

Mr. Metzdorf has been with Amer- 
ican National for 27 years, holding 
positions including that of head teller 
and supervisor of commercial tellers. 


Charleston, West Virginia — 
The Kanawha Valley Bank will spend 
more than $1 million in 1961 to com- 
pletely modernize its banking facili- 
ties, according to Board Chairman C. 


C. Dickinson. 

Plans include complete air condi- 
tioning, construction of a lower lob- 
by in the basement area of the 20- 
story Kanawha Valley Building, 
which houses the bank, and major 
changes in the bank’s main business 
area. 

In addition, the bank will take 
over the quarters of a recently va- 
cated retail store in the building. An 
escalator to service.the lower lobby 
area and a new in-bank elevator will 
be installed. 

The Kanawha Valley Bank was es- 
tablished in April, 1867, and has to- 
tal assets of $80 million. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota — Re- 
election of two directors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
has been announced by O. B. Jesness, 
chairman of the board. 

They are Harold C. Refling, cash- 
ier of the First National Bank of Bot- 
tineau, North Dakota, and Ray C. 
Lange, president of the Chippewa 
Canning Company, Inc., of Chippe- 
wa Falls, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Refling was elected a class “A” 
or “banker director” by banks in 
group three of the Ninth Federal Dis- 
trict. Banks in this group are those 
having a combined capital and sur- 
plus of less than $200,000. 

Mr. Lange was named a class B 
director representing commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture in the district. 
He was chosen by group two banks 
having a combined capital and sur- 
plus of $200,000 or more but less 
than $600,000. 


Chicago Bank Has 
New Service Plan 


A new service for companies that 
enables management to make avail- 
able to its employes a full line of 
banking services has been introduced 
by LaSalle National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Known as ‘“LaSalle’s Employe 
Banking Service,” all services can be 
handled entirely by mail. 

Harold Meidell, president of La- 
Salle, said the service “will go a 
long way to give hourly and salaried 
employes the benefit of low bank 
rates for both personal and car loans. 
Savings in this area, we know, can 
prove substantial.” 

He said purpose of the program 
is to offer a solution to the problem 
of employe anguish and absenteeism 
caused by financial difficulties. 

“Many people spend as much as 
ten hours a month just running from 
merchant to merchant to pay bills 
by cash,” Mr. Meidell said. 

“A checking account can save a 
lot of this time while establishing a 
valuable banking connection.” 

Key to the new plan is a bulletin 
board display that contains pamph- 
lets describing all of the banking 
services and necessary application 


forms, Mr. Meidell said. 
January 1961 


1961 NASSB 
Parley To Be 
In Las Vegas 


The Stardust Hotel in Las Vegas, 
Nevada has been selected as head- 
quarters for the 196] Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks. 

Host for the 60th annual meeting 
is Grant Robison, superintendent of 
banks for Nevada. 

Registration and meetings of stand- 
ing committees are scheduled for 
Monday, October 9; general session 
on October 10 and 11 and Super- 


visors’ business meeting on Thurs- 
day, October 12. 

This will leave Friday and Satur- 
day open for travel to San Francisco 
for the American Bankers Associa- 
tion meeting, which starts on Sunday, 
October 15. 

NASSB President Dick Simpson, 
bank commissioner for Arkansas, 
will select a program theme and ar- 
range the speaker agenda. His plans 
contemplate associate member partici- 
pation. 

& 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania—A 
year-end extra dividend of 50 cents 
per share has been authorized by the 
board of directors of Jenkintown 
Bank & Trust Company, according 
to Richard W. Havens, president. 





CUTTING THE RIBBON at the newly remodeled and expand- 
ed First National Bank of Steeleville, Ilinois, is Dr. M. A. 
Ivanuck, Mayor of Steeleville. From left (above) are A. W. 
Werre, president and director of the bank; Alberta L. Heinike, 
assistant cashier and director; Arthur Werre, Jr., executive 
vice president and director; Dr. Ivanuck; A. B. Wilson, cashier 
and director and Willard H. Bixby, director. Included in the 
program was the construction of an addition 24 by 70 feet, 
space for a library, a customer waiting area and a meeting 
room in the basement for staff training and civic and commer- 
cial meetings. About 1,500 guests attended the open house. 
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FDIC Plans To Enter 
New Building in 1962 


Occupancy of the new Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation building 
in Washington, D.C., is expected in 
1962, according to Jesse P. Wolcott, 
FDIC Chairman. 

The new seven-story structure will 
be across from the Executive Office 
Building, which is adjacent to the 
White House. It will have a gross 
floor area of about 264,000 square 
feet and will provide about 170,000 
square feet of net floor space with 
provision for an eventual staff of 
some 600 employes. Space will be 
available also for suitable tenants. 

The corporation has maintained 
its headquarters in the National 
Press Building since 1933, occupying 
the fourth, fifth, sixth and part of 
the seventh floors, plus an entire ad- 
joining structure, the Willard Build- 
ing. 

FDIC officials said plans for the 
building were presented to the Fine 
Arts Commission, which made sever- 


al suggestions and recommendations 
for revision. 

Provision for inside parking for 
105 cars has been made in accord- 
ance with recent recommendations of 
the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission. 

The Corporation has budgeted $7.5 
million for the cost of the building, 
in addition to $1,590,000 paid for 
land. Although the FDIC is a govern- 
ment corporation, its income is de- 
rived from assessments paid by in- 
sured commercial and mutual savings 
banks and interest from these in- 
vested funds. Thus, no public or ap- 
propriated funds will be used by the 
Corporation. 

The new reinforced concrete struc- 
ture will have a modified L-shape 
floor plan. Contractors will be asked 
to submit bids incorporating the use 
of stone, either granite or marble, 
for the exterior finish of the build- 
ing in keeping with the executive 
complex. 





Architect’s drawing, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Building, Washington, D.C., now headed for construction 
(Chatelain, Gauger, & Nolan and Perkins & Will, associated 


architects ). 





Denver, Colorado—tThe First 
National Bank of Denver was winner 
of the 1960 Fame and Fortune Award 
presented by the Advertising Club 
of Denver. The award is made an- 
nually to the organization recognized 
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as outstanding in advertising, selling, 
merchandising and exceptional serv- 
ice to the community. Neil King is 
vice president in charge of advertis- 
ing and public relations for the bank. 
Eugene H. Adams is bank president. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


WE NEED BANKERS 


of all skills and experience for posi- 
tions now available. Write to us for 
details in absolute confidence. BANK 
PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE and 
Employment Agency, 503 N. Washing- 
ton, Naperville, Ill. 














New York, New York—Sales of 
The National Cash Register Company 
for the third quarter of 1960 set a 
new record for the period of $109,- 
990,886. This is an increase of 6 per 
cent over the previous high of $104.- 
252,585 established in the third quar- 
ter of 1959. 

Third quarter net income in 1960 
totaled $4,591,504, an increase of 3 
per cent over last year’s third-quarter 
earnings of $4,475,345 and second 
only to the companv’s third-quarter 
earnings in 1956. 

The sales and earnings figures were 
announced by Stanley C. Allyn, NCR 
board chairman and Robert S. Oel- 


man, president. 
€ 


Superior, Nebraska — Minor 
Baird, president of the Farmers State 
Bank of Superior, has been elected 
president of the Nebraska Bankers 
Association. 

A native Nebraskan, Mr. Baird at- 
tended the University of Nebraska. 
He joined the Farmers State Bank in 
1934 and was elected president in 
1945. 

The new vice president is B. D. 
Berkheimer, president of the First 
National Bank of Gordon and treas- 
urer is John M. Shonsey, executive 
vice president, The Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha. 


Chicago, Illinois—New appoint- 
ments at The Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago announced by Edgar 
Heymann, president of the loop drive- 
in bank, include the following: 

Seymour S. Trott, business devel- 
opment department, was appointed as- 
sistant vice-president. Mr. Trott 
joined the Bank in 1956. 

Robert Swift, customer service de- 
partment, was appointed assistant 
cashier. He joined The Exchange Na- 
tional in 1957. 
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Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania — 
The resignation of Warren R. Jaquett 
from the board of directors of The 
Bryn Mawr Trust Company has been 
announced by Board Chairman Wil- 
liam R. Mooney. 

Joseph J. Skelton, president of J. 
J. Skelton & Son, Inc., was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 


Mr. Jaquett was named an honor- 
ary director of the company in ac- 
cordance with the “Plan for Honor- 
ary Directors” approved by the 
shareholders at the annual meeting 
in January, 1960. 


Newark, New Jersey—The Na- 
tional State Bank of Newark will pay 
a stock dividend of 40,000 shares at 
the rate of one new share for each 
14 held. In addition, the bank plans 
to offer 40,000 additional shares, par 
value $12.50, for subscription by the 
shareholders at $52 per share on the 
basis of one for each 15 shares of 
capital stock held after giving effect 
to the stock dividend. 





Chicago, Illinois — Charles J. 
Platte has been elected assistant vice 
president and Arnold L. Hess mana- 
ger of the savings department at Lake 
View Trust and Savings Bank. 


National Stock Yards, Illinois 
—wWilliam J. Thomas, who has been 
7 associated with 
ca The National 
Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank for 
over 34 years, has 
been appointed 
president of the 
bank, effective 
January 1. He 
succeeds Eugene 
S. Williams, who 
resigned as president but will con- 
tinue as a director. 





MR. THOMAS 


Mr. Thomas was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1946, and has served as a 
director since 1951. He has worked 
in all phases of the bank’s operation. 

He has been a territorial officer and 
has held various administrative posts 
within the bank. 


Alexandria, Minnesota—<An ex- 
tensive remodeling and expansion 
program is underway at the Alex- 
andria State Bank at Alexandria, 
Minnesota. 

President George E. Buscher said 
the interior and exterior of the build- 
ing will be remodeled, the vault lo- 
cation changed and 900 square feet 
of additional space will be con- 
structed, : 

The revised bank quarters will have 
eight teller windows. Two conference 
rooms will be provided adjacent to 
an enlarged officers’ area. The cus- 
tomer facilities in the safe deposit 
department will be expanded to pro- 
vide two sit-down and two stand-up 
booths. 

Office partitions will be aluminum 
and glass. Some walls will be lined 
with walnut paneling and others 
treated with plastic fabric simulating 
glass cloth. 

The exterior facade will be brought 
up-to-date without essentially chang- 
ing the classical character of the 
building. The entrance location will 


be moved. 





eh 





BELOW-ZERO WEATHER took on a new fascina- 
tion for residents of Rochester, Minnesota. The 
Olmsted County Bank & Trust Company offered 
a free vacation in Florida for the person who 
guessed the date and the time that the temperature 
first hit 10 degrees below zero. It also offered $250 
for spending money, which was doubled if a sav- 
ings account was opened or increased by $25. 
From left (above) are Cliff Thompson, public 
relations director, Katie O’Callaghan, women’s 
consultant and John Chisholm, president, of the 
bank. The contest was called “Shiver-oo.” 
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SEVEN OUTSTANDING works by sculptor Donal 
Hord (right) were shown recently at the La Jolla 
branch of the First National Trust and Savings 
Bank of San Diego, California. The showing was 
in celebration of the bank’s expanded quarters in 
La Jolla. Mr. Hord is shown discussing his bronze, 
“Young Bather,” with Eugene H. Pratt (left), vice 
president and manager of the bank’s La Jolla 
branch and Harold M. Royle, executive vice presi- 
dent of the bank. More than 10,000 persons visited 
the exhibit during the showing. First National has 
had a branch in La Jolla since 1927. 
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Editorial 





The Fight at Home 


Every year at mid-fall, the depressing realities of life 
begin to evaporate with the approach of that great 
American tranquilizer, the World Series. 

At the close of the recent Presidential campaign, there 
were those who were wondering which contest Ameri- 
cans considered the more crucial—Kennedy vs. Nixon 
or Yankees vs. Pirates. 

But while the last game of the Series fell just a scant 
few days before the election, and the sports page moved 
temporarily to page one, we are confident that the Presi- 
dential contest held the widest interest. This was partly 
due, perhaps, to the fact that the pollsters maintained a 
sports-like spirit throughout the campaign by giving us a 
daily score. 


Disturbing Truism 


Facetious as this may sound, it illustrates one of the 
most disturbing truisms about our country—the unwill- 
ingness of the average American to keep himself in- 
formed on the hard realities of our society. Surveys have 
shown that it is not the substantial news, but the frothy 
things that attract the most newspaper readers and tele- 
vision viewers. 

When a banker attempts to get his cause heard through 
the popular press, he is really in for a battle. The ab- 
stract and often nebulous nature of economic affairs 
seems to be a built-in deterrent to wide public interest in 
the subject. 

With two grave banking problems now threatening the 
welfare of America—tax equality and monopolistic bank- 
ing—the need has never been greater for economic com- 
prehension at the grass roots. 


Communications Break Down 


Lincoln said, “Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; without it, nothing 
can succeed.” 

There is reason to believe that an overwhelming num- 
ber of Americans have no real comprehension of even 
the most elemental facts about the banking system in this 
country, let alone the struggles that are going on within 
it. 

This is not to say that bankers generally are not pub- 
licity-conscious. Compared to many other businesses, the 
banks have done quite well in the melee of competition 
for the consumer dollar. But these efforts have been di- 
rected mainly toward the bread and butter aspects of 
banking. 

Cases 


On the broader issues—those that are of long-term 
importance, such as tax equality and monopolistic bank- 
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ing—the communications seem to break down. It is in 
this area that the difficulty of dramatizing economic 
issues for the average man manifests itself. 

ITEM: In a speech on tax equality before the 75- 
member Exchange Club of Kansas City, Missouri, BANK 
NEWS Editor Lloyd C. Riggs found that only about 5614 
per cent of the audience was aware that mutual and 
co-op financial institutions were paying practically no 
federal income tax. This is a group that could reasonably 
be expected to have knowledge of the problem, since 
the Club members represent a cross-section of Kansas 
City businessmen who, for the most part, are executives 
of their firms. 

ITEM: In a medium-sized Midwestern city, the editor- 
ial page editor of a daily newspaper admitted that he 
was unaware of the tax equality issue between banks and 
the non-bank financial institutions. Although an other- 
wise well-informed man, the issue either had not come 
to his attention or it had not registered on him as being 
important. When it was explained to him, he sided with 
the bankers and vowed to study the problem. 

ITEM: In Chicago, Secretary of Commerce Frederick 
H. Mueller said that bankers must play an active role in 
giving their communities an understanding of sound 
economic principles. Mr. Mueller said a primary goal 
of bankers in 1961 should be the enlightening of public 
opinion so that inflation can be curbed and a favorable 
climate for free enterprise maintained. 


No Rapport 


As indicated, despite the advertising and publicity 
efforts of American bankers, there remains a lack of 
real rapport between the public and the banks. Somehow, 
the channels of public information—the press, radio 
and television—have not grasped the significance of cur- 
rent financial trends. Financial news remains bogged 
down in the cryptic language and statistical ennui of the 
business page. 

There are efforts being made, of course, to inform the 
public in a lucid, interesting way on the basic banking 
issues. The IBA, for example, has made available hun- 
dreds of thousands of leaflets explaining the differences 
between the savings and loan associations and the banks. 
The Financial Public Relations Association has produced 
a mountain of information on improving bank publicity. 


The Key 


But the key to enlightening the public on the dangers 
to America’s banking system (and to the country) lies 
in two areas, both of which are dependent upon the 
efforts of individual bankers. 

One is the day-to-day contacts that the banker has 
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with the public. Each banker must maintain a constant 
effort to bring the issues personally to the residents of his 
community, and he is in an excellent position to do so 
because of the public nature of his business. 

The other key to this enlightenment is an overhauling 
of the relationship between banks and the local press. 

This is a grass roots effort that can only be done by 
individual bankers who are willing to devote time and 
thought to the matter. 


Still True 


Some 15 years ago, Hartington, Nebraska, Editor Fred 
R. Zimmer presented some ideas on the subject in an 
article that appeared in the NORTHWESTERN BANKER. 
The ideas are as true today as they were then: 

“Perhaps no men in any group, business or profes- 
sion, have the intimate daily contacts and wield as great 
an influence in any community as the bankers and news- 
papermen. But, the average banker and the average 
newspaperman are not exerting the influence which their 
fields of operation permit. . . . The country editor in his 
fight to retain a free press and the country banker in his 
fight for freedom of private enterprise have a common 
cause. Neither the press nor the banking interests can 
win this fight on their own account. It is only good 
common sense for us to join hands and work together 
for the best interests of the communities we serve.” 


Complex Situation 


Success in bringing the message to the public through 
personal daily contacts at the bank will be in relation to 
the extent of the banker’s interest in promoting the cause. 

But exerting influence through the local news media is 
a much more complex situation. Achieving favorable 
press treatment on financial matters calls for what 
amounts to a virtual revolutionizing of newspaper at- 
titudes. 

And yet, the problem is not insurmountable. The ap- 
parent lack of local news media interest in the broader 
banking issues can often be traced to some relatively 
simple, correctable reasons. 

The first step is for each banker to reappraise his 
relationship with the local press. Is the banker’s concept 
of the newspaper a comprehensive one, or does he see 
only the results, and not the motivations, of the news- 
paper business? 


Something in Common 


The banks and the newspapers have something very 
basic in common. Both are businesses with the primary 
function of making money for their owners. But due to 
the public nature of both institutions, they also have a 
responsibility for service that goes beyond the mere 
making of a dollar. Any newspaperman worth his salt. 
like any good banker, adheres to this philosophy. 

An understanding of this may help relieve at least 
one of the barriers to good press relations—the distrust 
that many bankers seem to have for reporters. There is a 
stereotype of reporters that depicts them as insensitive 
individuals with the primary job of ferreting out the 
adverse things. 

While there are still some newshounds of this breed 
around, the average reporter is a responsible, intelligent 
person who follows a fairly strict set of principles. 

And it is the reporter—not the publisher, although 


he may be a good golf companion—who provides the 
open sesame to effective treatment of financial matters in 
the press. 


Creating the Spark 


It is in his relationship with this reporter that the bank- 
er may be able to create the spark that will bring life to 
financial reporting. 

In small- or medium-size communities, the reporter 
covering the banks will probably be a jack-of-all-trades 
journalist who writes on a broad variety of subjects. Al- 
though he may be a college graduate, he will probably 
have to admit to himself a little guiltily that one of his 
real weak spots is his knowledge of finance. 

But it must be understood that he is by nature a 
curious fellow, and is always eager to “cover” a good 
story if it is brought to his attention. His apparent dis- 
interest in banking issues is probably the result of his 
ignorance that such issues do exist or that they are 
significant. 

Know the Reporter 


Newspapers thrive on controversy, and most reporters 
would be happy to present the controversies going on 
within the financial world if the significance were made 
clear to them. 

For example, in Topeka, Kansas, recently the action 
taken by local bankers to counteract propaganda efforts 
by the U. S. Savings and Loan League received wide 
treatment in the press. 

The League had presented a program before the Topeka 
Real Estate Board that purportedly justified the tax posi- 
tion of the S & L’s. Alert bankers in the city asked the 
board that they be allowed to appear at a later meeting 
and present their side of the issue. 

The bankers’ program, which featured L. Shirley Tark 
of Chicago, was covered locally by the Topeka Daily 
Capital and the Topeka State Journal and the story was 
carried across the state on the wires of the Associated 
Press. 

“If you’re looking for sides to take in a scrap now that 
the political battles are over,” wrote Journal reporter 
Art Carruth III, “consider the great debate of the bank- 
ers versus savings and loans over the taxes they pay.” 

Contrary to the defeatest attitudes of many bankers 
and many newspspermen, financial news can have a 
broad popular appeal. The success of the financial 
columnist, Sylvia Porter, is an indication that this is true. 

It is up to the bankers to get to know intimately the 
reportorial representatives of the local news media and 
to give to these newsmen their time and knowledge. 


No Fear 


If bankers will do this, and will exert the influence 
that they have as economic authorities in their com- 
munities, then the much-needed public support will be 
forthcoming. 

The battle for the preservation of independent banking 
in America can be won only through the efforts of 
individual bankers throughout the country who have 
pledged themselves to waging a continuous fight on their 
home ground. If they can awaken their customers, their 
friends and their neighbors to the importance of main- 
taining our independent banking system, we need have 
no fear. END 








More 
sorters delivered! 


Six more banks have joined the list of enthusiastic 
users of the Pitney-Bowes National Magnetic 
Sorter ... the proved, practical sorter for banks, 


Utilizing the most advanced principles of 

electronics as applied to Magnetic Ink Character 
Recognition (MICR) of the bankers’ Common Machine 
Language, these sorters are being produced at an 
accelerated production schedule. 


101 sorters are now electronically sorting ‘‘live”’ 

bank documents in banks in every section of the 
nation. Its ability to sort documents at practical 

high speed with maximum efficiency—minimum “down 
time” —and lower reject ratio... has been 

proved in both actual bank operation and public 
demonstration. 


Your nearby National representative will be pleased 
to discuss the many advantages obtained through 
use of the Pitney-Bowes National Magnetic Sorter. 
He will answer your questions regarding MICR, 
magnetic ink imprinting, testing, and electronic 
character recognition of the highest quality. Call 
him now—it could be one of your most 

important calls TODAY ! 
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